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In February, 1928, we produced and shipped 
a larger volume of BUFFALO RECLAIMS 


than in any month for the last 45 years. 


Our shipments for March will exceed Febru- 
ary, and shipments scheduled for April call 


for a still larger amount. 


This is the best evidence of the value of 


BUFFALO RECLAIMS at present levels. 


Akron Representative: F. F. DUGAN, 617 Second National Bank Building 
Warehouses: AKRON — CHICAGO — TRENTON — TORONTO 
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DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


Formerly CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Executive Offces—MONTREAL, CANADA 


Chairman, CHARLES B. SEGER President, W. A. EDEN 
N irgest manufacturers of Rubber Goods, includ- 
ng: Rubber twear, Automobile and Bicycle Tires, Me- 
hat | Rubber Goods, pele Covered Rolls, Druggists’ 
- Rubber Sundries, Moulded Rubl Specialties, Rubber Soles 
IX1 er-Sole Canvas Shoes 





Twelve manufacturing plants. Twenty service branches in the leading cities throughout Canada. 
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| CRUDE RUBBER 











COATED GEM DUCK and SHOE CLOTH LOW GR AVITY 
FRICTION TAPE 
AND ? 
SPLICING COMPOUNDS Bloomingdale Rubber Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1879 
- CLIETON MANUFACTURES ©O. 501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
| Established in 1856 Telephone 3940 Bowling Green 
| COMMISSION 
: H + H E N T Zz & C O., MERCHANTS 
Hanover Square Cotton Exchange Building New York 


Execute Orders For Future Delivery 


The Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine. 


The Rubber Trade Association of London 





VR INVITE YOUR  TNQUIRIES REGARDING METHODS OF TRADING IN COMMODITY FUTURES 
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| k Cot kx hang Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine Associate Members of 

i} » : rk WO k I \chance New York Produce iL xchange ; 

| York Collee & Sugar Exchange. Ine Chicago Board of Trade Liverpool Cotton Association 
N Orleans Cotton Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


BETHLEHEM. PA. BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT. MICH. SAVANNAH, GA. PARIS, FRANCE 
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Fillerless Cord Fabric 


NIARTIN CASTRICUM 


MANAGER Fapric Divistoxn, THE Fisk RUBBER 


HE present high state of quality control and manuta separation in the finished tire can be traced to this condition 
turing efficiency in the production of fillerless cord Phe impracticability of woven cord fabric is also very 
fabric for tire carcasses has been the result of over clearly shown by what is termed “bagginess.” This is a 


eight vears of de slack condition in a portion of the 





velopment. From a J ae | : width of the roll, which, with all 
mall beginning ‘ A—From the the study given it by cotton mills 
with crude experi — the cord has never been eliminated The 
mental equipment is threaded fabric can be used, but only by 


the process has been through a ten- feeding it into calenders with a 


Impre ved step } 4 e+ ; sion device hase verv heavy tension on the cords in 
until today various guide the remainder of the width so that 
they will stretch and allow some 


tension on the baggy portion. This 


| boards tu “n- 
‘ve ivailable poards tu a cen 


manufacturing unit tral _ collector 


which for quality board 


results, of course, in a tire con- 
control and produc- ' taining cords having widely var\ 
tion efficiency leaves ing ability to stretch It follows 








littl ‘ he desired { ‘ . then that those cords having least 
The incentive for ; ibility to stretch absorb all of th 
the development ol . ' strain 








this process cam < Another effect of the heavy 
Seager Faia . tension required to remove baggi 
three ditterent B—Spacing unit 3 | ( ( t lOve ; gel 
The = first santa on oll ness is the shrinkage in width with 
der frame consequent lack of control of the 
en re J - ’ . 
I k of middle number of cords per inch, lhis 
ac 
roll comprises 
expanding 
: . comb, final : we 
the use of a multi snnding ber and between cords for 
twist cord in tire SPé i) Ge insulation 
presser roll 
carcasses that the 


most 1mportant 
was the on 


tire service It Is serious jn that it 





precludes 1aaintain 
Ing sufficient space 


was realized from 
the very inception ol 


¥ | h¢ necessary 
practice of weaving _—_ complete iasulation 
the cords into a fab- 1 Cuil ne r ging et of all c rds, in the 
ric which contained a very light filler pn aah a 

thread was a makeshift The filler dee the cles. ' é fabric, cannot be at 
thread never did have any value in the jzedq fabric ‘oo ’ — fected except 
tire. On the other hand, it has proven passes through Bie : through frictioning. 
a distinct detriment in that, as weak an _ automatic : 2 nee On square woven 
as it is, the constant flexing that a tire weight _record- mee SY | fabric frictioning 


case of a woven cord 


carcass undergoes in service causes It ing device to ' RE , presents no problem 





to chafe through the cords with result the wind-up at all but on a flim- 
ant carcass failures. ‘The presence ol sv cord fabcic it re- 


the filler thread is also objectionable in that it prevents the sults in serious distortion with its attendant disturbance of 





cords from lving flat. A woven cord fabric coated with rub- the uniformity of cord stretch. At best, frictioning can be 
ber has a very light coating at that point where the cord carried on only by maintaining a very heavy tension with 
crosses the filler thread. A considerable amount of ply consequent loss of the most valuable characteristic of the 
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So 1 for quality 
) t processing of woven 
g ished the incentive 
In the early davs of cord fabric 
due t ts flimsy cl iracter, to ship 
l B going t som dditional expense 
, is possible te ncrease the length 
( vard s seems to be the maximum practical 
thou it this length it is impossible to hold 
the width t riation of less than five pet cent. With 500 
rd rolls le lender efficiency is lost in feeding 
the startir th the calender running at slow speed, and 
slowi! lown to properly guide through the last end 

of th l] 

The poss ties of reduction of scrap furnished a third 
ncentive [ s practically impossible to guide the starting 
end of roll of rd fabric into a friction calender without 
such serious distortion that the first vard or two had to be 
scrapped This was true also of the finishing end. In a 
re plant of any size this amounted to manv thousands of 
dollars 

The present producing equipment verv effectively over- 
comes all of these difficulties. It consists of a creel, a ten- 
sion unit Irviz nd heating unit, a spacing unit, a four 
Il calend 1 ontinuous wind-up. The cord is wound 
m cones weighing twelve to fourteen pounds and containing 
from 14,000 to 16.000 vards. The inside end of the cord is 
allowed r or about twelve inches to allow splic- 
ing the outside end of one cone to the inside of another. This 
makes it possible to provide a continuous supply 

Ihe ct : so laid out that it has two spindles for each 
nd in the fi ed fabric One of the spindles holds a con 
rom which t ord is running while its mate holds a sec- 
ond cone s to the first one. When a cone has run out 

is immediately replaced by a full one which is spliced to 
the then running one. The cord, after leaving the cone, 1s 
hreaded through a tension device and through various guid 
ing thre | rds to a central collector thread board The 
tension dev ind all thread boards are equipped with 
porcelain eves to prevent anv possibility of injury to the cord 
Chev at lso arranged so that at the point of leaving the 
ollector thread board each cord has been subjected to a very 
slight but solutelvy uniform tension 

Che proper operating tension is obtained in the tension 
init which nsists of a series of polished steel bars over 
which the cords are leased in pairs immediately after emerg 
ing from the collector thread board Tension is varied as 
required hanging the number or position of the bars 


Che tension unit is also equipped with an expanding comb 
lazy tong type to provid preliminary width con- 
trol of the sheet of cords 
Che drving and heating unit consists of a stack of copper 
surfaced drums revolving on roller bearings. These drums 
UT) constant steam pressure of ten pounds and are so 
designed that water is automatically ejected. The sheet of 
cords passes over their surfaces and emerges in a properly 
hot and dry state without in the least degree having lost its 
uniformity of tension 
he spacing unit is mounted on the calender frame di- 
recthy ick of the middle calender roll It consists of an 
. final spacing bar, and a presser roll, all 


expe iding con 
mounted on a horizontally adjustable carriage. The ex- 

inding comb provides a final width adjustment. The final 
spacing bar 1s a round steel bar on which has been cut a 
pitch representing the number of ends de- 
lhe presser roll is a solid steel 
It provides 


ie finished fabri 
roll, verv accurately machined and ground 
means for pressing the sheet of properly spaced cords into the 

middle calender roll. The pressure adjust- 
wheel operated. 


skim coat o1 


} 
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The sheet of cords after leaving the heating and drying 
unit passes through the expanding comb, under the spacing 
ur, one cord to a groove, around the presser roll and on to 
the skim coat on the middle calender roll. The calender is 
ol a type having the fourth roll offset at the top. The off- 
set and top rolls form one skim coat on the top roll while 
the middle and bottom rolls form a skim on the middle roll 
it is equipped with convevers from the warming mills which 
provide a continuous uniform feed of stock. Mill and calen- 
der roll temperatures are controlled with the aid of tem- 
perature indicators and recorders with the result that the 
stock is constantly held at a proper and uniform plasticity 

The sheet of cords, after having been pressed on to the 
middle roll is carried up on that roll to its bite with the 
top roll which forces its skim into the other side of the sheet. 
This operation is carried on under conditions which are 
ideal. Both coats are applied to the cords and, between the 
cords, to each other before the cords have lost their heat and 
fore the first coat has lost its plastic ity. 

After emerging from the calender, the now rubberized 
fabric passes through a continuous, automatic weight indi 
cating and recording device and to the wind-up. The wind 
up is so designed as to allow changing rolls while the calender 
is operating at full speed. It is equipped with an electrically 
operated cutter which makes a perfectly straight cut across 
the fabric and an automatic device for feeding the fabri 
into the liners without wrinkles. 

Che product of today’s fillerless cord fabric equipment is 
vond comparison with woven cord fabric, no matter how 
carefully and expensively processed. Laboratory tests in 
dicate an infinitely greater uniformity of cord elongation. 
Uniformity in number of cords per inch and space between 
cords is controlled absolutely. With the elimination of the 
frictioning operation it is possible to control total rubber de- 
posits within very close limits. 

The effectiveness of applving both coats at once is ve r\ 
clearly indicated by microscopic examination of the finished 
fabric. It is found that the rubber is driven so completel 
into the cord that it thoroughly fills in even the helical twist 
spacings in the various strands making up the cord.~ Due to 
the fact that both a continuous supply and continuous take 
off are provided the operating crew numbers fourteen men 
is compared with twenty-two needed to handle woven cord 
fabric. Actual yards produced were increased from 800 to 
2,400 per hour and scrap reduced to less than one-tenth of 
the former figure. 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS MEETING 
The 124th Spring Meeting of The National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers will be held April 25-26, 1928, at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Providence; R. I. The committee in 
charge of the program promises that it will comprise some- 
thing of interest for all who attend. 


BENZOL PROHIBITED IN JERSEY 
\n interesting development early in March was the report that 
the New Jersey Department of Labor, which has been studying 
the effect of benzol on those employed in using it, has requested 
monutacturers otf artificial leather to find a_ substitute and 


abandon the use of benzol. 


PYRAX TALCS 
[wo grades of white tale known as Pyrax 4 and Pyrax B is 
mined from deposits of pure white talc located in Hemp, N. ( 
and prepared by new equipment designed for special grinding 
These tales are supplied to the rubber, textile and ceramic indus- 


tries and all trades requiring white talc. 








easuring 
Riding 
Qualities 


R. W. Brown 


ENGINEERING LABORATORIES, 
FIRESTONE TrrE & RUBBER Co. 


EVERAL years of research over various highways and 
byways of the country in an effort to measure the riding 
qualities of motor vehicles of different types has resulted 

in the development of a reasonably simple, practical and 
rugged instrument of the counter contact accelerometer type. 
Extreme ruggedness of the actuating element is paramount if 
an instrument is to retain any semblance of accuracy after 
passing over bad or indifferent roads when attached to a 
truck axle. Attachment to the axle is required if the riding 
qualities of tires are to be segregated from the riding qualities 
of the vehicle as a whole. 

Construction and use of elementary forms of the contact 
accelerometer, described in author’s paper on instrumenta- 
tion and results of riding qualities tests, indicated that the 
most practical instrument would be one which would count 
all accelerations occurring above a predetermined value. The 
present instrument is arranged with accelerometer elements, 
each element being connected with a separate counter. Hence, 
at the end of a run, the number of accelerations occurring 
between six predetermined values can be read direct from 
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Fig. 2—Accelerometer for Mounting on Vehicle 


the counters. Experience indicates the use of a recorder as 
impractical if the results of a run of several miles are to be 
analyzed, as the total number of accelerations occurring per 
mile runs into the thousands. Therefore, the analysis of a 
long record is extremely laborious. 

The use of integrating devices apparently offered a desir- 
able alternate to the recording device. However, in the early 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Detroit, Mich., Tan, 24-27, 1928, 
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Fig. 1.—Solenoid Accelerometer 


type of contact accelerometers it was found that the making 
or breaking of the contacts was very indefinite and that a 
large amount of chatter existed. Obviously, if an elec- 
trolytic or other electric integrator were to be used, the time 
the contacts are open or closed must be proportionate to the 
time the acceleration exceeds the predetermined value. A 
calibration machine, especially designed to give simple 
harmonic motion, also described in a former paper, showed 
conclusively that accurate records when using an integrator 
as the indicating means cannot be obtained with accelerome- 
ters on which the contacts chatter. 


The Solenoid Accelerometer 


In former contact type accelerometers the weight was sup- 
ported by a spring or by air pressure. Replacement of the 
spring or air pressure with a solenoid resulted in the elimi- 
nation of contact chatter, this desirable condition being a 
result of the inverse load position characteristics of an iron 
core in a solenoid, as shown in Fig. 1, Graph 1. The force 
tending to hold the contacts together decreases very rapidly 
with slight downward movement. Hence when an accelera- 
tion is reached sufficient to start motion of the core downward 
the movement is propagated by the rapidly decreasing re- 
straining force 

Previous efforts to eliminate this outstanding defect. con- 
tact chatter in contact accelerometers, resulted in the intro- 
luction of other undesirable errors which are discussed in 
articles on contact, accelerator gap clearance, and gap error. 
This also resulted in a verv definite time interval of contact 
opening as, when the downward force on the plunger due to 
acceleration exceeded the upward force due to the solenoid 
pull, the plunger moved downward and remained downward 
until the iu“ celeration dec reased appre iably below the contact 
opening value on the succeeding quarter cycle of the accelera- 
tion time curve. The time interval of contact opening was 
found sufficient to permit the operation of a counter. 

A diagrammatic view of the present form of the instru- 
ment is shown in Fig. 1 at 2, in which the magnetism from 
the iron clad solenoid A tends to lift the weight B and force 
the contacts C together. In operation, this force is opposed 
by vertical acceleration and the contacts open when the down- 
ward force to vertical acceleration becomes the greater. The 
weight B is guided in the solenoid at E and at its lower end 
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by t D. ‘I latter also serves as an elec- 
trical co t to the lower contact. The downward travel 
ted the stop &. The upper contact 
C is on micrometer sct By varying the 
setting of screw and the cantiliver spring D, 
I changed 
A f 1 use is O ng 
ging l in the 

Or < di so lerome 




















Fig. 3.—Accelerometer Counter 


present instrument between dead weight static calibration and 
dynamic calibration on the simple harmonic motion machine. 
This curve also indicates the variation in range which can be 


secured by manipulation of the solenot current. The dynam- 


ic calibration simulates road service as to displacement and 
frequency The accelerometer in its present form is shown 
in Fig. 2 in which six accelerometer elements are enclosed in 
a water-tight case for mounting on the axle or other portions 
of the vehicl 
Che Accelerometer Counter 
Analyses of displacement time records taken under road 
conditi ed that ounter must be capable of operat- 
ing not less n 40 times per second, that the total required 
time for ope! tacts must not exceed 0.003 second, and that 
this 1 ym plis inimum possible cur 
rel Cor lv av uunters did 
not its. After some de 
} S 7 n- 
: uired 
n i) 
( s As s ty 
I I nisms 
\\ nt il 
The ) l 
\\ + 
’ 
— * 
anlicat: Dane : 
\pplication and Results 
D tively st f the lerometer and 
t t lerometer 
1 vel ic] xl ron anv othe r portion of 
tl lesired This enables measurement of the 
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elerations transmitted through the tires, or through th 
tires and springs, or, if desired, through the tires, springs 
ody and seat cushions. In this manner or by using sepa 
rate accelerometers located in each position, the riding quali 
ties of any individual portion of the vehicle can be segregated 


Since contact chatter has been eliminated, the instrument is 
from errors caused by low amplitude high frequency 
vibrations such as are caused by transmission and differentia! 
gears, and will only record when the acceleration has ex 
| a predetermined amount. Hence, the accelerometer: 
mounted wherever desired without regard to high fre 
uency low amplitude vibrations, 
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Study of Tires 


In studying the riding qualities of tires it was found desir 
le to record the results over a relatively long run, perhaps 
1 as 50 miles. This procedure minimized the effect of 
the large number of variables which are bound to occur in 
lriving on public highways and, it is believed, gives a good 
iverage performance for the particular equipment under test 
Obviously, the tests could be extended to include various 
tvpes and conditions of road, driving speed, tire inflation 
pressure, vehicle load, spring suspension, and numerous other 
onditions that result in actual service. ; 

Fig. 1, Graph 4, shows some typical results which were 
obtained in preliminary tests of the solenoid accelerometer 
The ability of the instrument to differentiate between differ- 
ent inflation pressures in pneumatic tires is evident. - The 
curve shown substantiates generally accepted opinion as to the 
relationship between riding qualities and inflation pressure. 

The difference caused by a change in inflation pressure of 
5 pounds is very outstanding and indicates that the instru- 
ment is sufficiently sensitive to indicate the effects of major 
factors of tire design, such as tread contour, provided the 
data are taken over a sufficiently long run .to get a true aver- 
ge condition. 

It is probable that many applications will suggest them- 
selves to engineers who desire to measure vibrations. The 
remote indicating means, the relative simplicity, the ability to 
change the range by manipulation of a rheostat and the 
ruggedness of the accelerometer proper, combined in one 
instrument, make a combination which has hetetofore been 
unobtainable in various devices designed for the measure- 
ment of vibrations and should appreciably assist those in- 
terested in researches having to do with vibrations and 
iccelerations. 


BRAZIL’S RUBBER COME-BACK 


Sweden exports a great deal of wood pulp and _ paper, 
there is never anxiety about exhaustion of its spru 
ficient forestry service assures continual re- 
Ever mong th natives of Malay Borneo. S 
1 elsewhere in the East, there is a steadily-growing 
a . ee i ee re 
: rr mae sees "el EO paphaticoa™ ' 
Ipful. Brazil, too, is beg ng to 
: o long regarded limitless, and 
Ss t ly e long ll adont , 
hensive plan to protect and develop its wooded resources. 
It is ossible that through replanting rubber on a sci 
nd r-expanding scale it may soon silence th 
taunts that the “kidnaped”? Hevea would never again reign 
in its ancestral home. The world’s rubber trade will gladly 


} 


encourage the revival of the lagging “wild” industry of the 
Amazon Valley, and, while it may long look to the planta- 
tions for its main supply of crude, it will always welcome an 


1 


abundance of Acre Bolivian and Upriver fine Para. 
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Rubber Compounding Practice 


White Pigments Used in Rubber Mixings—Zinc Oxide—Lithopone—Titanium 
Oxide—Relative Strengths—Htiding Power—Determination of Tinting Strength 


WEBSTER NORRIS 


HITE rubber goods are conceded more or less 

preference over black when custom or fancy control 

what is most suitable or appropriate for special 
service. Hence hospital sheeting, water bottles, tubing, hol- 
low goods such as- bulbs, balls, dolls and toys, laundry 
wringer rolls, etc., are commonly made of white rubber 
composition. 

The degree of whiteness of rubber goods varies greatly 
according to the grayness of the compounding ingredients 
and white reclaim used, if any. White pigments generally 
have a yellowish hue. This tendency can be counteracted 
by the addition to the mixing of a small amount of ultra- 
marine blue. The quantity of blue to add in any given in- 
stance is determined by experiment for the individual case 


White Pigments 


The chief white rubber pigments are lead, free zinc 
oxide, zinc sulphide and titanium oxide. Any of these 
whites is available. For usual white rubber pigmentation 
rubber compounders confined themselves to various qualities 
of zinc oxide and to lithopone. In recent years preparations 
of titanium oxide have been added to the compounders’ 
white resources. It is notably strong in tinting power and 
esteemed as a permanent white inert rubber compounding 
ingredient. 

Since automobile tires are no longer made with white 
treads and sidewalls the tonnage of zinc oxide required by 
the rubber industry has greatly decreased. It is essential 
however, ‘for the activation of most accelerators and, with 
lithopone, is extensively used for white and colored rubber 
goods such as proofed and calendered sheet goods, druggists’ 


sundries, tubing, dolls, balls, toys, bathing caps and shoes, 
etc. 

All ingredients for white rubber mixings are chosen to 
secure all the whiteness possible. Thus, when crude rubber 
is used preference is given to pale crepe. Reclaim must be 
made from white or uncompounded scrap. All lead contain- 
ing ingredients must be avoided because they blacken by 
sulphur in hot vulcanization. Mineral rubber, asphaltic 
softeners, coal tar and other dark ingredients are necessarily 
omitted. 


Zinc Oxide 


Automobile tire production in 1914 was about 5,000,000. 
In 1927 tire production was estimated at 65,000,000. This 
is a 13-fold increase during the progress of which carbon 
black has entirely superseded zinc oxide for tire tread rein- 
forcement. Notwithstanding that fact the rubber industry 
is now consuming a greater tonnage of zinc oxide than in 
1914 because while at that time it entered heavily into tire 
tread mixings, it now is used, in considerably smaller pro- 
portions, in practically every batch of rubber composition for 
the activation of the organic accelerators which are uni- 
versally used in all rubber goods lines. Zinc oxide holds its 
place strongly as a pigment for ordinary white rubber work 
where great excellence of color is not essential. 


Lithopone 


Lithopone is an inert brilliant white paint pigment which 
has long been used by the rubber industry in white goods. 
It is made by the reaction of zinc sulphate with barium sul- 
phide in water solution resulting in a white precipitate. This 
is dried and roasted which drives off free sulphur and pro- 
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t barium 
| Its s] gravity 

) S nent i I 

ods. Its sup vhit 
les ) lu h sence of zin 
u I ) S Of its rticle s Pro 
y ul ses ordin thopone to 
lar} rhis effect is disregarded in ordinary 
rubber wol t in tine vhit goods ind those of di licate 
jor tints. | icul work the rubber compounder re- 
sorts to Ss] tht resistant lithopone of which there are a 
number of brands made under a patented process. These 
permanently retain their brilliancy and give clear unchang- 

ing tints with colors 

A number of well known brands of lithopone are found 
in the domestic market among which are the following: 


sterling, etc. 


Titanium Oxide Whites 


litanium oxide is well known in the paint and printing 
ink industries as a white pigment of unsurpassed tinting 
power. It is obtained from the mineral Ilmenite, the compo- 
sition of which corresponds to 47.3 per cent of iron protoxide 
and 52.7 per cent of titanium oxide. By treatment with sul- 
phuric acid the titanium oxide is dissolved out of Ilmenite 
and precipitated in colloidal ferm. This is processed 
through a special washing system and finally calcined at a 
high temperature yielding titanium oxide. The most satis- 
factory white pigment base for the oxide is blanc fixe and is 
used in the composite pigment known as Titanox which an- 
alyzes 25 per cent titanium oxide and 75 per cent barium 
sulphate 

The American Society for Testing Materials defines hid- 
ing power thus: “Hiding power the power of a paint or 
paint material as used to obscure a surface painted with it.”* 

[he same authority defines tinting strength as follows 
“Tinting Strength—the power of coloring a given quantity 
of paint or pigment selected as a medium standard for esti- 
mating such power.’® 

Titanox is a true composite opaque precipitated pigment 
secured by suspending blanc fixe in pulp form with titanium 
sulphate solution and then precipitating the titanium oxide 


Che combined precipitates are thoroughly washed and sub 
sequently calcined to remove the water of hydration. The 
pigment so produced is not a mechanical mixture but rather 
in intimate physical one in very fine uniform powder. It is 
probal t yrocess precipitation the colloidal 
titanium compounds are absorbed in the sponge-like struc- 
ture of tl I phous rium sulphate with which they are 
iter ct l Icination 

Altho rments narily developed for 
ise in ] ulue in tl omentation of white and 
lored S m became apparent, especially 
| shed goods must k s lo 
s possibl O t nature of titanox, it is be 
lieved vith the rubber or the sulphur 
ised ji serves rath S 1] gment having 

} | , value 

For thin g rubber goods such as bathing caps, toy bal- 
loons, aprons, toys, hospital sheeting, etc., titanox has proved 
especially advantageous particularly in rubber calendered to 
1 thickness of five thousandths of an inch where a dense pig- 


essar\ 


ment 1s me 


to avoid overloading the stock. In stocks 
of this typ 
? 


titanox is extensively used for white, flesh tints 
and other delicate colors It is equally advantageous in 
such goods whether they are cured by the sulphur chloride 
method or by hot vulcanization. 

1924, p. 877. 

1924, p. 879. 
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nother titanium composite pigment has been 


as titanium calcium pigment. 


Recently 
deve loy ed usuallv referred t 
This consists of titanium oxide precipitated upon calcium 
sulphate. While characterized by whiteness and chemical 
inertness equal to that of titanox, titanium calcium pigment 
is lighter in specific gravity and greater in tinting strength. 
Che specific gravitv of titanox is +.3; that of titanium calci- 


m pigment is 3.19 
Experiments have indicated that of two compounds, one 


ining titanium calcium pigment and the other titanox 
in equal weights, but otherwise identical, the stock made 
with the calcium base pigment will be appreciably lighter in 
color. On the other hand, it will not quite equal the titanox 
stock in the qualities of elasticity, toughness, resilience or 


resistance to abrasion 

Che properties of titanox include the following: hiding 
power from 50 to 100 per cent more than the usual opaque 
pigments, high light reflective value, chemically stable, inert 
and light proof, produces unusually bright and clean tints 
when used as a tinting base, withstands high temperature 
without discoloration. 


Relative Value of White Pigments 


White pigments vary in their hiding power or ability to 
conceal black surfaces. The following data on this point 
is quoted from determinations made with a Pfund cryp- 
tometer in the research laboratories of The New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Palmerton, Pa.* 

The figures express hiding power in square centimeters 
surface per gram of pigment. 


Zinc sulphide os 124 
Titanium oxide, 98% oer cleat 118 
Titanox, barium sulphate base oe ah .. & 
Lithopone SENS ies ee ee io eninelannarnenpaigre an Sa 
Lead free zinc oxide, American process i —_— 49 
Zinc oxide, French process .. ms 7 40 
Kadox zinc oxide Saks i 3 ~ ‘edn 3 
Hiding and Tinting Power 

The hiding power and tinting power figures® of some 

opaque white pigments vary somewhat with different sam- 


ples of the same kind, but representative average samples 
gave the following relative results: 


Tinting Power 
Weight Basis 


Hiding Power 
Weight Basis 


Carbonate white lead 100 100 
Zine oxide 115 170 
Lithos 125 200 
Sie 200 350 

Dutch process white lead is taken as the standard for both 
hiding and tinting power because most convenient and re- 

rf r th Irpose 

Determination of Tinting Strength 

Below is a reliable method® for comparing the tinting 
strengths of white pigments 

Che pigments are mixed with a definite quantity of 


1 standard black pigment, rubbed up with light colored lin- 
seed oil and compared with a standard dry white lead pre- 
pared in a similar manner. The shade of gray produced by 
mixing the standard white lead with an arbitrarily chosen 
umount of the standard black pigment is designated as the 
shade equivalent to 100 per cent tinting strength. Other 
shades of gray corresponding to different per cent tinting 
strengths are produced by mixing a constant quantity of the 
*“Hiding Power of White Pigments.” J, Franklin Inst., July, 1923. 


oR, L. Hallett, Research Laboratory of the National Lead Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in Proceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials, Vol. 
22, Part 2, 1922, “Hiding Power of Pigments.” 
Lead Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


® Research Laboratories, National 
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standard white lead with varying amounts of black as deter 
mined by the following inverse proportion: 





C:A 
Where C 100% standard gray shade 
A 
X rcentage gray shade 
\lethod of Test 
Chi sam] les are rubbed up In every casé with a constant 
proportion of black pigment, which is the amount used for 
100 per cent when mixed with the standard white lead, then 
they are compared with the different percentage standard 
grays produced as described above, until a match is found. 


Materials required are: (1) Dry white lead standard for 


11 


tinting strength (2) Dry black pigment standard for 
the laboratory by thor- 


tinting strength. This is prepared at 


oughly mixing one part of lamp black and six parts of pre- 


cipitated chalk (3) AA refined linseed oil. 


The method for white lead and basic lead sulphate white 
Prepare the necessary percentage standard 
gray shades by rubbing up in oil 1 gm. of the standard 


is as follows: 


white lead with the required amount of standard black pig- 
ment. For instance, if the samples to be compared are ex- 
pected to lie between 90 and 110 per cent tinting strength, 
make up three standard gray shades as follows: 90, 100, and 
110 per cent. For 100 per cent standard gray, the propor- 
tions are: 1 gm. standard white lead and 0.035 gm. of stand- 
ard black pigment. The amount of black required for the 
other percentage st indard gray shades is found, by the fol- 
] wing calculation 
C:A xX 100 

035 :110 = X :100 
X 035 x 100 
x 0318 
} 


Each of the samples on which tinting strength is to be 


determined is mixed in the following proportions: 1 gm. of 
the dry pigment sample with 0.035 gm. of the standard black 
pigment. These portions of white pigments and the required 
amounts of standard black pigment are weighed out sepa- 
rately with great care on a very sensitive analytical balance, 
and as weighed out, ars placed on a glass plate, then covered 
with a watch glass. For each separate mixture of white and 
black 0.120 gm. of the AA refined linseed oil is carefully 
weighed out on the end of a spatula, which spatula is to be 
used in the rubbing up. 

The linseed oil is then rubbed up with each of the mix- 
tures, rubbing to a smooth paste but without pressure which 
might result in grinding the pigment particles. After the 
pigments are incorporated with the oil, the paste is rubbed 
three minutes to insure having a homogeneous mixture. Each 
of the rubbed up pastes is then placed separately on a glass 
microscopic slide and the sample is compared with the stand- 
ard grays until the nearest possible match is found. In 
placing the pastes on the microscopic slide the edge of sample 
rub-up and the edge of the standard rub-up must be placed 
in contact with each other in order to bring out the differ- 
ences in tone. 

The comparisons are made by viewing the pastes through 
the glass with the light from over the observer’s shoulder 
and holding the glass so that the line of vision shall be per- 
pendicular to the plane of the glass. If a sample is very 
close to one of the standard grays, it is graded as such. If 
it falls between two standard grays, it is graded with a 
percentage midway between them. A difference of 5 per 
cent is as close as can be expected to be obtained. 

Standard white lead gray tints are prepared by rubbing 
up pastes composed of 1 gm. of dry white lead with 0.12 
gm. of fuller’s earth refined artists AA grade of linseed oil. 
The standard rub-ups should contain additions of standard 
black pigment as follows: for 100 per cent, 0.0350 gm.; 90 
per cent, 0.0389 gm.; 110 per cent, 0.0318 gm. 
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Standard black pigment is prepared by weighing one part 


of lamp black and six parts of precipitated calcium carbon- 


ate. These materials are dry ground together in a laboratory 

ball mill and passed through a fine sieve to further average 

he mixture The calcium carbonate is without appreciable 

tinting power and serves merely as a diluent to facilitate 

more accurate weighing out of the black in preparing a test 
iting power 


Rims Inspected and Approved by the Tire 
& Rim Association of America, Inc. 











M 
S N Per ( Per Cent 
Tot y 
ri 
[ 
Ba 
| 
5 7 6H tf 
: My 
I 
14 é 
04 2.( 96,4¢ 2.7 
) 1 1 
l 6 l 0 
I 
BR 
x 2 3, 
D 477,34 6.4 27. 
1 x 78,7¢ 4 4.1 
1 x 48,564 7 7. 3.0 
2a 5 0.0 1,52¢ 0.0 
1 x 
lotal 641.44 4 ] 7 77 
Ba 
x 7 75¢ 0.0 
22x 4 
Tot 7 7 0. 
High Pressure 
x 3 0.2 7,943 0 
x 444-2 0.4 10,466 0 
- x4 J 0.2 7,112 0 
3 x 43 406 0.0 
x 4 2 61 ) 1,293 0.0 
x 43 
Total.. ‘ 16,186 1.8 27,220 0.7 
0” Truck 
30 x 5-2 1 7.6 7.3 
32 x 6-20 1.2 1.0 
34x 7 0.4 04 
36 x 8&8 0.3 0.3 
40 x 10-2 0 0.0 
Total 172,791 r.§ 6,41 9.0 
« Truck 
5x 7-22 332 0.0 614 0.0 
}” Truck 
34 x 5-24 2.999 1 5,085 0.1 
36 x 6-24 504 0.2 5.556 0.2 
38 x 7-2 65 ).1 2,818 0.1 
40x 824 3,834 0.2 4,550 0.1 
44 x 10-24 ‘ 167 0.0 
Total . 11,958 0.6 18,17¢ 0.5 
Grand total . 1,806,437 3,617,971 





wea) Cementing Rubber Insoles 





HE old Fabrics for these pieces are 

h and = delivered to the cutters, and 

methods after cutting, usually in bulk, 

f preparing shoe the parts to be cemented are 

parts and con- brought or conveyed to the 

Rotary Cementing Machine structing boots rotary cementer which may be 

—Model RB ind shoes have placed either lengthwise or 

persisted strongly crosswise of the convever belt to 

or generations. From time to time advances have been meet individual needs in differ- 
nade in every factorv by the introduction of special ent plants 

levices or machines invented or developed by shoe plant The capacity of the rotary 

mechanics Some years ago the development of the cementing machine is 15.000 to 

noving assembly of automobiles suggested the applica- 20,000 pairs of insoles daily. It 

tion of the same system for building rubber shoes. Its is a complete unit in itself. The 

idoption for this work repre sented a distinct saving in length of the conveyer needed 


whereby a 
improvement 


methods 


This 


labor over the ol standard hand 


Automatic 
Double Cement Coating of Insoles and 


Machines Single and 


for 


Other Shoe Parts 


depends upon the cement used 
ind the drying time required. 





single operator built the entire shoe 
onsisted in the use of an endless conveying belt which In order to produce a central USMC Double Cementing 
transferred shoe lasts and shoe parts slowly between lines cementing station and_ thus Machine—Model B 


xf shoe makers seated along either side of the conveyer. 
rhe lasts and parts were thus assembled progressively by 
h vorke with the least effort 


Machine Cementing System 


idea has been further utilized in a 
transferring and drying parts to and 


The conveyer belt re- 


nt development for 


secure definite control over the 

insoles used and improve the economy of the installation a 
second mechanism, known as the transfer unit, is introduced. 
Chis device automatically transfers the cemented pieces from 
the top to the returning portion of the conveyer. This per- 
mits centralization of the cementing at one station. At this 
point the parts can be apportioned according to the daily 
tickets for the workers and removed for distribution to them 








from automat menting machines. Such shoe parts in- when needed. 
lude inner soles, stay-pieces and similar parts used in [he cementing of rag fillers and juniors, where a deposit 
large numbers - of cement is required on both sides is 
The machin ferred to are here pictured. The im- done by a double cementing ma- a : 
proved rotary insole cementing machine was designed for hine. shown in the illus- aE 
the rubber footwe rade for cementing shoe parts that re- tration. In this — “> By 
juire cement m one side only. It is of floor type, motor : ~ i = se ee = 
lriven and is ‘structed particularly for use with a con- ti : 4 “Hear— 
ever system The movement of the convey- a < 
ing system is synchronized with the speed —< er 2 i 
= < 
of the cementing machine to =< , «ss 
produce the most ef- - ; ras” 4 
ficient results = a Sy “~¢ 
; a case the stock, plied for 
<—s - ‘ , _2@ cutting with paper or dust between 
x 74 plies, cut usually in bulk, is sent or con- 
veyed to the double cementing machine, the capacity 
of which is from 12,000 to 15,000 pairs daily. The com- 
mon practice, at present, is to use a short belt of reasonable 
, length at the cementing station for convenience in fanning 
Installation of me the stock to completely dry it previous to booking. 
\ oe eel pct er Equipment of the sort described enables rubber shoe manu- 
Ny eee a we facturers to handle efficiently their major cementing opera- 
i i USM C Transfer tions not only with savings in labor, cement and floor space 
veneral “a i a but with certainty that the work will be uniformly depend- 
:  ssetallation of 7 ble in quality. The construction of rubber shoes may 
on a are aqeerteneN out ilways remain a hand operation but a visit to a modern shoe 
a 1 “the diagram. It is so arranged that it effectively plant discloses many preparatory processes now done by 
Soe enting insoles, fillers, juniors, etc., where special machines which were formerly conducted by hand 
n both sides Ishor 
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Physical Bases 
of 


ire Cord Properties—II. 


H. P. GURNEY AND E. H. Davts' 


IRE cord is made from 13s to 23s yarns running 

11,000 yards to 20,000 yards, respectively to the 

pound. These yarns twisted right handed with from 
14 to 20 turns per inch are plied with 3 to 5 plies into 
singly plied yarn in the same right handed direction as the 
single yarns, thereby, of course, imparting more twist to the 
single yarns. Normally with plied yarns, the twist of single 
yarn and plying is reverse in order to procure proper bal- 
ance. Three of the plied yarns so obtained are twisted in the 
reverse or left handed direction, forming tire cord which is 
approximately cylindrical in contour, though the surface is 
helically convoluted and of a gage or diameter of 0.030 to 
0.040 inches and weighing one pound to 1,000 to 1,500 yards. 
See Fig. 1. 

It should be noted that in twisting single yarns, contrac- 
tion takes place. In plying single yarns, contraction in both 
single and plied yarn takes place. In second plying due to 
untwisting effect upon single and plied yarns a slight elonga- 
tion takes place with respect to single yarn and plied yarn 
lengths considered in themselves but an overall contraction 
in twisting. 

If ty, t;, te and T,, T,, T, are the manufacturing and actual 
twists per inch of the single yarn, first and second ply twists 
respectively, then these are approximately related as follows: 


Oo 
4 


>) T=, 
(2) T= 
(3) T=te-+ti—te 


To be more correct and to allow for usual contractions 


and extensions in twisting and plying usually involved, t, |. 


in (2) should be reduced about 15 per cent, t, in (2) 
about 10 per cent, t, in (3) increased about 5 per cent, t, 
in (3) decreased about 20 per cent and t, in (3) decreased 
about 15 per cent, though these per- 
centages vary with the construction. 
By taking into account yarn and cord 
diameters, these twists per inch may be 
better expressed in terms of angles of 
lay of fibers with respect to single yarn 
axes (ranging from 20 to 50 degrees) ; 
of single yarn axes with respect to first 
ply axes (ranging from 15 to 30 de- 





- : c 
grees) and of first ply axes to cord axis é P : 
° _ ~ 4 

(ranging from 15 to 45 degrees). § on ¢ 
These angles define the twist more 2 Lb ‘ 
visually than manufacturing twists and o) iE 
bear simpler relations to cord stretch. } 
See Figs. 2 and 3. 

As the cord is process stretched and 

‘Lawrence & Co., 24 Thomas St., New York er 
N. \ Continued from Inpta Ruseer Wor vp. rG.5 7 r vY 
March 1, 1928, pp. 53-55. ‘ 


Fig. 1. 
by parts of the cord structure. 
axis, angles to first ply 


varn 
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Arrows indicate direction of twist. 
Fig. 3. 


axes, 


further service stretched these angles of lay diminish, due 
not only to cord extension, but to consequent diametial con- 
traction. As a cord stretches 1 per cent in length the 
diameter or gage diminishes by 1 per cent or so, slightly less 
for high twist cords, slightly more for low twist cord, 
slightly less for denser cords of longer stapled cotton, slightly 
more for more open cord of shorter stapled cotton. 

A yarn structure may be considered to be made up of 
fibers following lines of singly generated helices of the same 
pitch concentric to the yarn axis. The outer fibers are not 
really “tied into” the single yarn structure except through 
kinkiness or lack of perfect parallelism. A cord structure 
may be considered as being made up of fibers following along 
lines of concentric helices about single yarn axes. These 
axes in turn are helices generated about the axes of three 
plied yarns. These three plied yarn axes are in turn helices 
generated (in opposite direction from the two former) about 
the main cord axis. Fiber axes (and fibers that are long 
enough) pass alternately from cord surface to interior, hence 
the surface fibers of the single yarn components of the cord 
are better “tied in” than with single yarn alone. 

Now the greater the angles of lay of fibers (or in conse- 
quence the higher the twist multiplier) or plied yarns, the 
more effectively longitudinal stresses are resolved into inward 
radial concentric pressures, tending to 
hold the fibers together and to better 
transmit stresses from fiber to fiber. 
3 With high twist, stresses are more 
efficiently or uniformly distributed 

along the individual fibers, the fiber 
end taking up the stresses more rapidly. 
But the distribution of stresses across 
the yarn cross sections is more concen- 
trated towards the central axes, hence 
less efficient than with low twist. 
Conversely, with low twists, the ef- 
4 ficiency of stress distribution along the 
fibers is lower, but the yarn cross sec- 
tional distribution efficiency is superior. 
Hence, there is an intermediate com- 
. bination of twists which makes for 
maximum all round efficiency. This 
combination depends upon just what 
criterion be selected as a measure of 
merit, and need not be the same for 
tensile strength, as for resistance to re- 
peated stresses. 

The properties of tire cord can better 
be understood if single yarn and plied 
yarn_ properties simultaneously 
treated. 
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r from single varn to cord, tensile 
the elimination 
iting inequalities and 
component single 


incre The 


much the pro- 


the 


part to of variability 


compen 
fibers of the 


f 
oT 


‘upture markedly 


ases 


duction of greater extensibility of cord in service, but the pre 
vention of fiber slip] n servi still permitting greater 
adjustability of cord te rocess ind service stretch Gen 
erally the greater the twist the less the tensile of cord and as 
the per cent elongation at rupture increases by 1/55 of its 
value (due to more twist) the tensile sinks by 1 per cent 
Approximately the same ratio, 1/48 per 1 per cent, holds 
with single varns although the elongation at rupture, as can 


be seel Is r less th 


i ( 


in with tire « 


ord. In recent vears there 
nd from high to low tensile, indicating 


tion tensile strength is not the most 


rvice strength 





| r ~ vele stre the elonga- 
: . ses 1/14 = th s10n increases 
stress strain curv ears to flatten 
, g ss ses DOr natel s than th 
: : : 1 more stretch slight ten 
s, less s tight toward great sions 
| ( li FATIOI } 
1/15 . Q | = the t 
he sing s increased ne u 
s ) ctual firs r sé 
This eftect t Wist upo 
eV 3] t 7 FY, nd ving 
S g | iti f extens 
i? S l t li ] ngves 1S ¢ 
ted 
ehay yf tire cord toward regained moisture a1 
te ul vation n summarized by stating 
to 8 n nt regal the increasé n tt sile s ver 
l ( tu ~ » per cent for ¢ ch 1 per cent 
S g it ve 8 per cent the rate of increase 
: small As the tem] ire rises, the tensile of bon 
ld ! . ~ 1/10 p cent per ] degree | rise 
( ‘ \ ns, t l rr I r ] d OTeE I ris 
, ~ u ses f I ~ t nsil du t 
n din shes t 2 degrees F. the regain s 
SeSSes soeve I n 70 degrees F. to 285 di 
] ] S + nt decrease in tensile but 6 
: longation at equal loadings. Continuous 
sure te ch te ratu it 255 degrees | Ses 
bout 1 per cent per day or so, but at 
sd } | ition is n r5 ent a 
‘ onside e bearing upon the lift 
>. Du the hvsteresis of tire flexing in service om 
t] ! rise resulting from the cumulation of 
t gf ted mav be considerabl nd mav reach ten 
tures between 255 degrees and 285 degrees F., part 
lv at high speed, where low pressure is emploved 
Although the facts are well established, no single or simpl 
lanation of the tensile increase of cord with higher re 
gain 3s satistactory In reased coeft lent of friction of fiber 
ber does not explain the phenomena since this coefficient 
ctually drops slightly above normal regain. Although the 
vet cotton fiber is about 10 per cent stronger than the dr 


otton fiber, still this difference is inadequate to explain the 
incre: The fibers swell sectionally bv 
say 12 per cent from dry to normal regain, but as the space 
occupied by the cotton in cord is only 50 per cent this only 
represents an increase of say 47 to 53 per cent by volume 
Still even this would on extending the cord, cause the fibers 
to contact at earlier extensions, thereby setting up a resistance 
to elongation at slightly greater total cord cross sections than 
were the fibers drier. 


ise cTOSS 


Che most important factor in the explanation of why re- 
fain so increases tensile. it would seem. lies in the greater 
cotton fiber pliability which promotes better stress distribu- 
tion and permits the concentric forces generated to be local- 
ized to smaller yarn sections, thereby increasing the concen- 
tric pressures which hold the fibers together. Twist is noth- 
ing more nor less than a friction device, but a friction device 
which depends on structure, and any cotton property such as 
increased cotton fiber pliability which modifies the adjust- 
structure as stresses are applied, will tend to affect 
the efficiency with which interfiber friction acts to transmit 
stresses from fiber to fiber. It should be noted that in tire 
service, externally generated pressures to varying degrees 
still further compress the cord fibers together, so that the 
properties of the raw cord and the cord stretched and im- 
hedded in rubber under pressure, may considerably differ. 
This divergence in properties would exist whether a stand- 
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ird specification test were to be applied, or a service sim- 
ilating type of test. 

It may be laid down as a 
es of tire cord, yarn or fa 


general principle that the proper- 
bric whether from a point of view 


tensile, stretch or resistance to repeated stresses can be 

ade to approach toward the cotton fiber properties as an 
symptotic limit. The nearness of approach toward the cot- 
1 fibe es is closer, the greater the average length of 
rthe g tl oefficient of interfiber friction or the 

I i t density o rl ord For X imple, 

: r tl er tensile and P the 

tl \ I I t ncen- 
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Che facility with which cords are “wetted” or impreg- 
nated with soft rubber friction in all probability varies 
considerably, not only with cottons, but with type of process- 
ing. Shorter cottons are more rigid and require more “elbow 
room” than longer and more flexible cottons. Hence, with 
shorter cottons there are apt to be larger interfiber openings 
under otherwise equal conditions for the friction to intrude 
into. The more parallelized the cotton, as in combed yarns 
and in consequence, the closer the structure, the smaller the 
opportunity afforded for the friction to penetrate and anchor. 
Hence, longer and combed cottons, although stronger, possess 
certain disadvantages or perhaps require greater skill in 
compounding friction stocks, or possibly require thicker skim 
coats. 

[he more highly twisted cords are less compressible 
laterally and this would tend to hold them out tighter against 
the soft hot rubber friction in processing, thereby abrading 
off more generous layers of friction. However, higher twist 
is apt to close up the interstices between the fibers, thereby 
hindering the friction retaining capacity of the cord, so that 
the previously mentioned advantage is partly offset. 

However, more highly twisted cords elongate more in 
service, subjecting the adjoining rubber parts to strains, and 
the greater these, the faster the contacting frictions deterio- 
rate and lead to ply, and particularly to tread separation. 

as to proper cord construction and cotton 
to be emploved must be decided by each tire manufacturer 
independent of practices of competitors, for each variation 
in processing from one plant to another, or even within a 
modifies the ideal cotton and twist requirements so 
that a construction suitable in one tire may be totally unsuited 
to another Specifications, therefore, cannot and do not 
measure real merit in tire cord, nevertheless they serve an ir- 
replaceable function in insuring or ascertaining equality of 
different shipments of tire cord. Each tire manufacturer 
must find out for his particular mode of operation the tire 
best suited by comparative tests or perhaps still better 
by fundamental research in conjunction with rational scien- 
tific design. 

While there has been considerable improvement in the 
manufacture of tire cord since its adoption a few years ago, 
the superiority of the present day tires is largely due to im- 
proved tire building. The 6,000 mile guarantee when first 
offered by certain dealers was considered daring to say the 
least. Now a mileage from ten to twenty thousand is usually 
taken for granted. It should further be noted that this im- 
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cord 
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provement in tires over the past few years has been accom- 
plished with the use of less expensive cottons than were 


formerly used and thought essential 


The most natural question a tire manufacturer might ask 
is, what cotton makes the best tire? The answer must be 
essarily speculative even in the presence of all the data 
nanufacturer would volunteer to submi It is quite pos- 
sible that shorter cottons greatest possible uniformity ef 
ength may be more suital!] Possibly the chem stability 
otton has a greater var i] nd incidence on tire serv- 
value than has hi 1s osed and it is not unfair 
issume that cotton strains mav sometim leveloped 

pe i I users 
While the lopn oreseen, 
: s truction 


In curing casings by the waterbag method it has hereto- 
ore been found difficult to entirely eliminate air which col- 
lects in bubbles and pockets and acts as an insulator against 
heat transmission, thus causing sufficient lowering of the 


temperature inside the bag, and resulting in undercuring of 
portions of the tire commonly termed “cold spots.” It is 
readily recognized that if it were possible to eliminate air 
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Waterbag Curing Process 


pockets entirely quicker and more even curing could be 
accomplished by using water instead of air in the curing 
bag. 

According to the patent claims the inventor proposes to use 
a curing bag with a single valve. This bag is placed or 
positioned in the uncured casing in the usual manner. By 
means of a pump the air is then entirely exhausted and the 
bag collapsed. The tire and bag are then placed in the mold 
and the valve of the curing bag connected to a hot water 


supply system or line, the water temperature being 290 de- 
grees F. or hotter and under 200 to 300 pounds pressure. 

By completely exhausting the air from the bag before ad- 
mitting the water, it is claimed the possibility of having air 


pockets and bubbles present is completely removed and the 
heat in the water is thus assured of even distribution through- 
out the entire area of the inner plies of the tire, resulting in 
a thorough and uniform cure. It is further claimed that the 
absence of air pockets decreases the time ne essary for cur- 
ing as the flow of heat from the water to the tire is not im- 
paired or interrupted. 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,642,614, Sept. 13, 1927, 


of Akri n, O. 


issued to Robert R. Jones 


SOME FELT HAT CLEANERS PREFER TO USE PALE CREPE 
rubber and also art gum (factice) rather than inflammable 
fluids for removing dirt, the felt being always brushed one 
way. 
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Televox Aided by the Use of Rubber 





| Electrical Automaton That 


Hears, Heeds and Answers 
Orders 











A—Receiving End of 
Televox 


Reports 
telephone with 


ive, understand, and 





correctly execute orders, and then to advise that the orders 
have been fully carried out. Utilizing but three tuning fork 
tones, corresponding to 600, 900 and 1,400 cvcles, the ma 
chine v spoken into lifts a telephone receiver and in a 
code rst identifies itself Its electrically-attuned 
“ear’ hears the order which the dispatch sends, in- 
terprets such order and so advises the sender, and if directed 
to do certa work performs the same and informs the 
dispat t the desired o ition has taken place. When 
it hears “good in its own language it hangs up the re- 
celver Ss nother call 
Larg tral power stations are being increasingly com- 
pelled stablish small outlving stations for delivering elec- 
tric cu ( redu ed voltages and on continually changing 
demands ie cost of unremitting human attention for 
such d ng depots is a considerable item. It is in such 
remot SCTVICe iat the televox is « ) d to eftect 
much econo s well as in dispensing most of the 
ostl } special circuits and the expensive leasing 
t \ y ervisor\ trol of distant d stril ution. Its 
fic 1 to be limited on telephone lines and 
overs radio. ‘Three sets now make daily reports 
on t the Washingt D. ¢ vater supply sys- 
ter S s certain changes are n to make the 
telev my v will it juantity pro 
duc rge demal 
Rubber Cushions and Insulates 
Tr} s that tl n of synthetic man or homo 
ind Italian s call televox, is onlv fanciful: 
nd tl has do s be visioned by many as a 
sort « Frankenstein or an Ajeeb-like ontraption 
t] fling humans hess prefers to move about 
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B.—R. J. Wensley at the Transmitting End 
of His Invention. 
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in a ru overed body full of mysterious mechanism a 
performs many household chores. Mr. Wenslev says that the 
“mechanical man” is indeed part rubber, but that the latter 
from much insulation on wires) is used only on the 
and at vital points in the contrivance and where only 
molded parts of hard or soft rubber could withstand the 


electrical and mechanical shocks incident to millions of re 


cT 4 


(apart 


inside 


peated cperations. Such rubber parts include bushings, 
bumpers, and terminal blocks. 
Briefly. the televox consists of two boxes full of coils, 


3, switches, etc., the one at the sending end having also 
tuning forks and a loud speaker to turn the electrical vibra- 
tions of the forks into sound. The three tones are controlled 
push buttons, and the operator simply places the hard 


rubber “ear” of an ordinary desk telephone against the 
‘mouth”’ of the box and presses the buttons in a certain order. 
\t the receiving end is the second box with a vacuum tube 
amplifying device, telephone type selective units, and elec- 


tric filters to separate the three tones, each operated on a dif- 
ferent relay Alongside the box is also a desk telephone, its 
hook switch being depressed by a weight capable of being 
liftes an electromagnet inside the box. The receiver is in 

ith a microphone forming the “ear” of the televox, 
receiver shell being cushioned from the 
with a soft rubber circular pad to shut out stray 
A ringing relay to the telephone bell also tells the 
t sentry when it is wanted. 
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FACTICE FROM RUBBER SEED OIL 


xperiments conducted by Rudolf Ditmar on the indus 
trial uses of rubber seed oil, especially in the manufacture 
f factice, indicate that this Hevea product, of which better 
might have been expected, does not quite equal rape seed 
il in viscosity. To prepare white and brown factices, rub- 
ber seed oil would require more sulphur chloride and more 
sulphur than other oils used for such material. But the 


+ 


products of the Hevea seed oil are, however, good 
plasticizing agents for mixtures having low proportions ot 
r reclaim. 
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ubber and high proportions of fillers or of 
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Clincher Rims Are Passing 





A Better Understanding of the Proper Care and Operation of Clincher 
Tires Will Prevent Failure and Lengthen Service 


OW long will the clincher tire be with us? When 
H will tire manufacturers be able to scrap the last of the 
clincher tire shop equipment? The answers vary 
reatly, estimates running from five to ten years before the 
st of the cars equipped with clincher tires will have found 
its way to the scrap yard. Seven years will probably see the 
d of this tire for all tire companies, with the exception of 
larger manufacturers who will be obliged to make them 

so long as there is even a slight demand. 


Almost two years ago the 


equipment clincher rims now in use will be found to be out 
of shape due principally to having been run while the tire 
was underinflated or entirely deflated. 

Few laymen appreciate the fact that clincher rims are 
manufactured to exceptionally close dimensions and _ that 


: 1 
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clincher tires are made to fit these rims exactly and must 


continue to fit the rim if certain tire troubles are to be 
avoided. Any distortion of the rim shape is sure to be re- 
flected in the tire and result in lessened mileage. Many 


clincher tire users fail to ap 





Ford company adopted the 
drop center rim and straight 
side tires as exclusive equip- 
ment, thus definitely eliminat 
ing the clincher tire as an item 
of original equipment. ‘Tire 
manufacturers hailed the an- 
nouncement with delight as it 
meant the gradual elimination 


some to manufacture and serv- 
ice. Manufacturing processes 
of this tire differ sufficiently 








preciate the value of correct in- 
flation and that this is neces- 
sary if the tire is to fit the rim 
properly. Unless the tire does 
fit the rim perfectly, rapid 
wearing, abrasion or rim cut- 
ting may be expected to follow. 
If correctly inflated to the 
pressure recommended by the 
manufacturer, shocks _ inci- 
dent to striking a depression or 
projection in the road will be 
largely absorbed by the tire 








from those of the straight side 
tire, especially in the manu- 
facture and preparation of the 
bead, so that separate departments are required. The 
eventual demise of the clincher will, of course, eliminate 
these and allow of standardization of manufacture of tires 
with wire beads only. 

From a standpoint of servicing and adjustment, manu- 
facturers’ future troubles with clincher tires are apt to 
increase rather than diminish, in proportion to the number 
in use, unless the proverbial “ounce of prevention” is used 
liberally and continuously until this tire ceases to be a mer- 
chandising factor. There are several reasons for this con- 
dition. Most of the original equipment rims now in use are 
approximately two years old and probably not in very good 
condition. So long as cars are fairly new the average owner, 


S. Tire Retailer 


A Rim Cut Tire 


and damage to the rim 
avoided. Underinflation is 
probably the indirect cause of 
most of the troubles experienced by users of clincher tires. 
Underinflated tires offer little protection to the rims against 
road shocks and when once a rim is deformed, damage to 
the tire results quickly. Even though the rim be not de- 
formed low inflated tires will not retain the necessary snug 
fit in the clinches and the resulting rolling action not only 
causes rim cutting or breakdown of the sidewall above the 
clinch but is almost sure to damage the inner tube by pinch- 
ing it between the beads or between the bead and the rim. 

Misfitting between tire and rim may also be caused by rust 
building up on the rim which, if not removed, will eventually 
elevate the bead seat sufficiently to cause rim cutting. Rim 
rust is always a potential source of trouble in that flak- 
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CORRECT FIT BENT CLINCHER 
and this is apt to be particularly true of the small car owner, 
may be expected to take a reasonable amount of care of the 
rim and tire equipment but it is only human nature to become 
less careful as the car loses its newness. It may reasonably 
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be expected therefore that a large proportion of original 


RUSTY RIMS 





RIM STRIPS UNDERINFLATION 
ing particles may chafe or puncture the inner tube. When 
this condition is encountered the rust should be removed by 
scraping or brushing and a coating of graphite solution 
that is approved by the tire manufacturer should be ap- 
plied to the rim: This will act as a rust retardant and pre- 
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tire fail t bv the lengthened servis their tires 
So | | equipment in clincher tires was 
coming the market with the new models of cars, tire 
troubles could be expected to maintain a fairly steady aver- 
age to the number sold. Now that clincher tires have been 
definitely indoned as original equipment, manufacturers 
will have to be ever on the alert through their dealers, to 


multiplication of complaints out of all proportion 
number of tires in use, until such time as the last 
has been sent to the scrap heap. 
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SUB-STANDARD LAMP CORD 


A startling example of the worthlessness of a technical 


product, when made by competition uncontrolled by specifi- 
cations, was brought to light recently in Boston and recorded 
in Laboratories’ Data, house organ of Underwriters Labora- 


tories 
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Sub-Standard Cord 











This i, § Lt ) vhich is fi pictur d, 
caused a number of fires It is just anoth xample of th 
desire of s mp manufactur » use as small a he S 
possible for « s, and v 1 cord construction 

The method of manufacture of this cord is shown at A 
in the picture here one of the conductors is wrapped with 
the usual tton, but this is omitted from the othe n 
ductor Then these two conductors are apparently placed 
together and run through a tubing machine and a thin film 


bare 


| otton-covered and 


l 
of rubber forced down between thi 
conductor. The compound is not vulcanized and a silk braid 
forms the outside covering. At B is shown a sample of the 
wire as removed from a lamp, showing where a very slight 
abrasion has exposed the bare copper conductor, which has 
cut through the braid and compound. Many cases have been 
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found where the slightest pressure has short circuited the 
wires and caused fires. 
It seems incredible that any American manufacturer 
would be guilty of making a cord of this type which is 
in extreme hazard to life and property. 
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A. C. S. Rubber Meeting 
New York Group 


I S 1 meeting of the New York Group of the Ru 

D Me ll be held at t | Hall Clu 
West 4 St., N York ( P. M., Wednes 

\ I . < f evening will be D 
David Sp \ esident of the ( nental Rubber Co., 
1] on guavule rubber. Moving 

ures shi llus g¢ the propagation, cultiva 
harvesting and extraction of guavule as conducted at 
Salinas. ( ] 

Tickets for the dinner can be obtained from Donald | 
Cranor, care of Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., New 
York City, price $2.00 It is desirable that tickets be 
secured early so that suitable arrangements mav be com- 


pleted for the accommodation of all who desire to be pres- 
ent. A general invitation to attend is extended to all rub- 


ber chemists and rubber technologists. 


Boston Group 


The first meeting of the Boston Group of the Rubber 
Division, A. C. S. which will be held at the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce on May 9, will be opened with a dinner to be 
served at 6 P. M. Reservations should be made with the pre- 
siding officer, C. R. Boggs, of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

Four short papers will be presented as follows: Theory of 
Reinforcing Pigments, by Dr. John T. Blake, research chem- 
ist of Simplex Wire & Cable Co. ; Tlustration of Reinforcing 
Pigments, by John M. Bierer, technical superintendent of 
The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.; Rate of Heat Trans- 
fer in Rubber Goods during Vulcanization, by T. M. Know- 
land, development superintendent of the Hood Rubber Co.; 
and Structure of Rubber, by Warren K. Lewis, head of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The papers are limited to 20 minutes 
but will be fundamentally sound and well worthy of the 
ittention of technical men. 

Notice of the meeting will be sent to all members of the 
Rubber Division in Boston and vicinity as well as to all of 
he rubber companies. A large representation of rubber 
is desired at this, the first meeting of the Boston group 
chemists 


x rubber 


DUNLOP LEADS IN JAPAN 


Over one-half of the automobile tires used in Japan are 
id to be the product of the extensive Dunlop rubber works 
perated with British and Japanese capital. It is 
that the bulk of the other rubber goods used in the 
ire, such as bicycle and jinrikisha tires, hose, tub- 
ind waterbags, are Dunlop-made. The General Mo- 
rs and Ford assembling plants in Japan are said to use 
Dunlop tires exclusively. The Kobe factory has a very ef- 
icient personnel, is equipped with modern machinery, much 
of it American-made, and although production is some 2,500 
1 day, unfilled orders are mounting. Most of the 7,900 
workers are women, all on piece work, and rapid operatives 
make good pay. A considerable part of the output is ex- 
ported to Asiatic countries. The Philippine markets are sup- 
plied by the British Dunlop concern, and the Hawaiian by 
the American Dunlop factory. 








Pneumatic 
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(GGuider 


The Textile Industry Offers a Machine of Dem- 
onstrated Utility to the Rubber Industry for 
More Efficient Calendering, Rubberiz- 


ing and Other Operations 


N interchange of machinery between manufacturing 
industries frequently occurs, and the rubber industry 
is no exception in this respect. For example ordinary 

2-roll mixing mills and washers are developments of sugar 
cane crushers. Many similar adaptations might be cited con- 
cerning equipment found in modern rubber plants along 
with a mass of machinery specially designed for processing 
rubber. 

This article is concerned with a pneumatic guider and 
feeder for textile fabrics. It is of English invention and 
American development and is much used on machines for 
tentering, drying, calendering, dyeing, printing and other- 
wise treating textiles. Rubber workers engaged in calender- 
ing, rubberizing and operating roll-up machinery will ap- 
preciate its advantages. 

Those with factory experience well know that textiles pass- 
ing through rollers have strong tendency to assume a serpen- 
tine course and travel from side to side. This condition is 
oftentimes counteracted by hand control of the fabric feed. 
This operation, however, requires constant attention by two 
operatives and even then. the course of the fabric is not 
absolutely straight. 

Various devices are often applied to maintain the guidance 
mechanically. These succeed better and of course release the 
hand feed operators. Usually they consist of stationary bars 
with right and left hand coarse threads running each way 


? Data contributed by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Foxwell Pneumatic Guiders and Feeders 


from the center. Such bars are placed between the roll of 
fabric and the bight of the calender rolls. The effect of the 
right and left threads is to smooth out all creases in the 
goods and keep it to width. The spreader roller, however, 
does not serve to accurately guide the edges of the goods in 
exact straight course. Often the roll of fabric itself may 
need shifting to right or left and this requires hand labor. 

The pneumatic guider and feeder referred to above is ex- 
tremely well known in textile dye houses and finishing plants 
here and abroad. It consists of an iron casting supporting a 
pair of short rollers set one above the other. The lower 
roller is rubber covered and the upper one is of brass and 
journaled only at the end toward the supporting casting. 
Either side of the rollers and of the same length with them, 
is located a small brass shelf with rounded edges over which 
the goods pass into and from the mentioned rollers. Im- 
mediately below the rollers is located a pneumatic cylinder 
the operation of which is controlled by the sidewise move- 
ment of a lever projecting upward through the brass shelf on 
the feed side. The guiders are so mounted on either side of 
feed end of a given machine that their distance apart can be 
adjusted to the exact width of the goods by means of a hand 
wheel and screw. 

In the passage of fabric through a pair of these guiders, 
should it tend, for example, to enter the calender unevenly, 
one edge or the other of it instantly touches one of the upright 
fingers or tips of the valve operating levers. When this finger 
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electricity have not proved dependable. The pneu- 
matic principle of operation was perfected by the American 
makers of the guider, as the only means of securing opera- 
tion uninterrupted by stoppages or adjustments. While this 
is not unknown in American rubber industry it has 
demonstrated its practical value in textile plants. 
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The Rubber Situation 


A. A. GARTHWAITE 
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no ure of the goods, it opens a valve, which 
) culcde 1] 5; on nat side As the se are 
t h other t nip the material between 
hen ten sufficiently to center it in the calender 
The dev ; thus actuated from a valv worked bv com- 
ed u \ttempts to drive similar machines 

Vice President and Genet 

Some five vears ago the British Government realizing the 
instable market price of crude rubber, passed the Stevenson 


Restriction Act American buyers doubted the efficacy of 
this legislation, but accepted it as a gesture of good intentions 
Meanwhile the Dutch plantations in Java and Sumatra, un- 
ny suppression, kept on planting. From 1922 
Dutch increased production 300 per cent. 
of the Stevenson scheme was evident in 1 


hampered by 


to 1927 the 


The failure 925. 


This was not because the British planters did not restrict 
output. They certainly did, and to such an extent that early 
in 1925 world stock declined to an alarming minimum, and 
then the old law of supply and demand got in its work. 


Prices jumped from 30 cents a pound January 1 to $1.17 


July 1, 1925. Then came a gradual decline to $1.04 by the 
end of the year, and a serious collapse to 40 cents by the 
middle of February, 1927 The net of restriction is that 


it works, but sometimes works as negatively as it theoretically 
does positive ly 

One big rubber manufacturer that 
America should grow its own rubber, and of course we all ap- 
plaud such sentiment, but realize it will take years and years 
to accomplish such a laudable undertaking. Lately the Gen- 
eral Motors has concerned itself with the matter, because 
it measures net profits accurately, and with rubber jumping 


broadly advertises 


a uniform price on big purchases is out of the question 








al Manager 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 

has concerned his august office in this matter. Perhaps we 
should be lulled to a greater degree of complaisance because 
of his interest. However as we look at it, evidently the 
British Government means to obviate sudden price raises. 

As it happens, however, the Dutch plantations now pro- 
duce more rubber than the British. The Dutch gains have 
been startling. In 1922 at the time of the Stevenson scheme 
the Dutch produced 25 per cent to the British 75 per cent. 
In 1927 55 per cent was Dutch and 45 per cent British. 

It is evident that whatever Premier Baldwin does will 
not suffice. Not because he is not willing, but because the 
Dutch are too strong and independent. Perhaps, just per- 
haps, the recent drop in rubber may have come from some 
cause other than lessened demand. Perhaps the British are 
trying to avoid the grouping of American buying interests. 
Perhaps the British hope for a cessation of the pressure now 
being made on Congress to permit pool buying. 

Certain it is that permanent stability to the rubber market 
can only come when the American buyers and both the Dutch 
and the British get together on a platform of mutual interests. 

The time must not be far distant when the big buyer and 
the big seller will have some intelligent understanding which 
will enable retail prices to assume a basis which will assure 
car manufacturers, and consumers that the rubber 
has settled to a point where confidence and not 


dealers, 


industry has 





We all have heard that Premier Baldwin of Great Britian distrust will be in the ascendancy. 
SUMMARY BY YEARS OF PNEUMATIC CASINGS—TUBES—SOLIDS 
PRODUCTION 
1927 1926 1 1924 1923 1922 1921 
Balloon ca 137,452 1,824,489 7.644 4,428,074 ; mee 
High pres 1,525,278 21,800,096 631,807 22,798,810 19,488,762 14,933,485 6,248,101 
High pre 766,58 2°479.616 . 11,498,309 14,455,174 15.764.654 15,571,678 
T 48,329,311 46,104,2 lf - 725,193 33,943.936 30,698,139 21,819,779 
Ra es 25.718 9 23,502,653 16,096,518 14,824 - ° 26 
Higt er 27,398,535 33,961,154 $5,864,008 49,224,256 45,086,847 38,137,181 27,102,206 
Tota 117,064 7,463,807 61 §3,029,08 45,086,847 38,137,181 27,102,206 
Solid tir 468,805 479.617 ¢ 57,680 692,148 786,603 424,252 
Cust 89,225 82.424 139.484 124,333 , : ; a eK 
I 3,03 2,041 758,9 682,013 692,148 "786,603 424,252 
SHIPMENTS 
7 é 1 4 1923 1922 1921 
1.9093 21) 375. 243 7 S 375 2 
733 > 12 511 9 22 ? 595 18 896.446 13,826,536 6.600 5 
e'c4g 020i‘ (‘2s a 9 / - 1151? S66 15,087,041 16,165,022 16,669 7 
8.044.414 4 og0 44,446.678 37.529.486 33,893,487 29,991.558 23.269.342 
R 5 1 7 14,856,69 2 128 ae 
H 7,262 45,897,316 43,019,665 44,303,941 37,254,416 27,795,273 
$671 694,061 754,015 9: 44,303,941 37,254,416 27,795,273 
S 477,154 458,294 656,721 558,620 736,124 723,795 550,920 
( 80,8 84.193 143.674 113,434 - EES ; 
1 cushions 558,007 542,487 800,395 672,054 736,124 ~ 723,795 $50,920 
CONSUMPTION (Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires) ——.—_——-PRODUCTION (100%) ~ 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) Passenger Cars Trucks 
Pounds Pounds Gals. 
Tot a fate eek iat it a accel ea tae 142,415,356 453,845,546 7,780,625,085 3,243,285 374,317 
Oy errr teeter ee 295.927 §52,389,272 9,325,094,000 3,817,638 496,998 
OS PRC Sr rer a | 963,182 518,043,062 10,766,451,000 3,929,535 535,006 
Total (1927 1.742.261 463,661.466 11,220,342,000 3,085,738 487.585 
PED... ca sdugndetheeseeues aeheateneenns 11,949 2 32,653,772 963,900,000 108,061 28,552 


4ssociation figures rePresenting 75 per cent of the industry. 











The Fine Art of 





P I NAPPING rubber trees is an art that has been de- 

veloped to a high degree on all rubber plantations. 

The operation of excising that thin shaving of bark 
so as to induce a flow of latex from the inner bark to the 
up is perhaps the most important task on a well managed 
estate. From the accompanying illustrations a better idea 
of this work can be obtained than is possible by word de- 
scription alone. 

Most pe ple know rubber as it comes on the market in 
prepared or processed forms—as “sheet” or “¢ repe” or as 
the vulcanized product. But the plantation worker knows 
it as it is in the crude or raw state just as it comes from the 
tree. In this state, the rubber is a fluid which looks very 
much like cow’s milk. If you were to be shown a cupful of 
rubber latex and one of cow’s milk you could not tell them 
ypart. The rubber fluid is called “latex” which is a Latin 
word meaning milk. 


Latex Is Made to Flow 


Imagine a tree with soft, smooth bark. It is one of 
millions in the vast area devoted to plantation rubber in the 
world today. The base of this tree is at least 21 inches in 
diameter at a height of 18 inches from the ground. It has 
been measured and marked ready for tapping. A native 
laborer, called a “‘coolie,” detailed for this work has come 
to this tree. He has a measuring device as shown in Fig. 2. 
This device consists of an upright stick, 18 inches high to 
which is attached at right angles a crescent-shaped piece of 
wood. The concavity of the crescent corresponds to what the 
outside dimensions of a minimum-sized tappable tree should 
be. The coolie applies the measuring instrument to 
the tree: if the trunk fits into the crescent, he places at 
shoulder height on the trunk a special mark that means this 
particular tree may be tapped. On his measuring device in 
the illustration you can see the small tin of tar and the 
brush which he uses to mark with. There may be ten thou- 
sand or more young trees that have to be measured. So he 
juickly moves from this tree to the next. When 60 per cent 
or more of the trees in one section are of the minimum 
size or larger the section is brought into the regular tapping 
round. 

Now look at Fig. 3. Here you see a coolie marking the 
cut, after which he makes an incision at 18 inches above the 
ground and on one-third the circumference. The cut continues 
at an oblique angle into the long straight incision leading to 
the ground. ‘This coolie is detailed to mark the young trees 
with this pattern of the tapping system. All the trees are 
thus marked when first tapped. These initial incisions serve 
as a guide to the regular tapping coolie whose task it is to 
make successive incisions for latex gathering as is shown in 
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Rubber lapping 


Fig. 1—A Special Knife, a Spout 

to Guide. the Latex, and a Cup to 

Receive It—These Are the Rub- 
ber Tapper’s Tools 


Fig. +. The initial tapping system marks do not penetrate 
to the deeper-lying latex tubes. The slope of the oblique 
incision has been determined beforehand as desirable and 
is maintained throughout the tapping to permit the easier 
flow of the latex. The long straight channel is never deep- 
ened; it serves only as a guide for the placing of the spout 
and as a boundary of the next tappable surface. 


We Come to the Tapping 


Now look at Fig. 1. Notice the cups. There are several 
types. Of those shown two are of porcelain and two of glass. 
Both kinds are in use. Size, shape and material are all 
products of a trial and error process. For the art of tapping 
as practised today is the culmination of years of careful ob- 
servation, study and experience of many men. You also see 
what appear as two farrier’s knives. These are tapping 
knives—the so-called “‘jebong’” knife used extensively in 
Sumatra for excising the bark. You get an idea of how 
this knife is held and used by looking again at Fig. 3 or at 
Fig. 4. 

Ihe curved piece of material in Fig. 1 is the spout. It 
is galvanized tin, is about two inches long, slightly curved 
and is inserted into the bark at the foot of the tapping cut. 
This is well shown in Fig. 5. On the better estates the 
spout is always about two to three inches below the end of 
the tapping cut. When the cut is high up, the cup is sus- 
pended on a wire or placed in the fork of a split bamboo 
stick so as to bring it close to the end of the tapping cut. 
This is important and is for the purpose of catching all the 
latex as it flows from the cut, rather than allow the latex to 
flow down a long channel on the trunk to the ground. In the 
latter case the latex would coagulate on the trunk and form 
“scrap” rubber, of lower market value; whereas, if caught 
in the cup, it is made into the best market grade. 

rhe spout and cup being in place, we are now ready to 















hee Teast 


Fig. 3—Marking the Cut. 








Fig. 2--Measuring Device. 
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Fig. 4—Tapping the Tree Fig. 5—Measuring the Latex. 


ave off a very thin 


I \p] the kni We refully sh 
sectior ist as th olie is doing in Fig. 4. The 
rk s is out 1/30-inch thick and deep 
nough dly so as to cut across all the latex vessels 
vithou tl ne time touching the minute layer of living 
tissue called t cambium lving between the bark and the 
wood of the sten In Fig. 4, the tapping represents about 
13 months’ tapping The bark consumption should be 
it the rate of 1 inch a month if daily tapping is practiced. 
This is mit a healthy renewal of the bark so that at 
the end of the tapping cvcle we come back to tap this renewed 
h If ind the cambium, there may form nodules 
or excrescences or rough uneven bark which makes subse 
quent tapping difficult if not impossibl 
Collecting the Latex 
Phi : ised to flow after an hour or so follow- 
ng the tapping. One coolie taps about 400 trees as his task. 


He now must collect the latex There flows from each tre¢ 
third to one-half an ounce of latex at each tapping. 


from on 

Only out one-half of this is real rubber or caoutchouc. 
Calculating about one hundred to one hundred fifty trees to 
the acre. the vield per acre amounts to roughly one and a half 
to two pounds of rubber a dav; in old stands, a good average 
vield with fewer trees per acre, is one pound per day. Let 
us follow the coolie collecting the latex. 


[he coolie takes the cup of latex, pours the milk into a 
collecting can (our regular milk can) washes out the cup, 
pours thi water into a second can and goes to the next 
tree. Some estates do not wash out the cup; they collect the 
as a thin 


} 


wash 


rubber residue later in the day or the following day 


rubber film. Once a month the coolie measures the quantity 
of latex given bv the tree as is illustrated in Fig. 5. A mark 
1s pl iced on the tree which corresponds to the vield. At the 
end of a year these marks prove a valuable guide in assessing 
each particular tree’s vield capacity 
And Now to the Factory 

Having ished the collection of the latex from the trees 
comprising his task, the coolie now takes it to the estates’ 
central factory. In the main factory the latex is poured into 
huge tanks and coagulated by means of a measured amount 


of acetic or rmic acid Che coagulum is then cut into 
ks and passed through rollers for making 


“sheet.” If 
smoke 


weighed chu 
into measured lengths of either “crepe” or 
“sheet,” then th put 
house and subjected to a smoking process. 

On several large estates at the present time, the latex is 
given some ammonia to prevent its coagulation and is then 
cars for shipm« nt as latex to factories in 


lengths of rubber are into a 


led into huge tank 
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the United States. Latex is used directly in many 
such as the dipped cord process for strengthening the cords of 
automobile tires. The percentage of latex thus used is small, 
however, and the big bulk of rubber still comes to the market 


processes, 


in the form of smoked sheet or crepe 

The illustrations used in this article were taken on the 
plantations of the United States Rubber Co., in Sumatra, 
Netherlands East Indies. 


ENGRAVED COLOR PRINTING ROLLS 

A recent English printing trade development makes use 

f engraved rubber rollers for color printing. A special grade 
rubber is used for this purpose, of such hardness as will 
permit its surface to be engraved by a hand graver, in very 
high relief, from two to three millimeters. Such rollers give 
three times longer service than rollers covered with rubber 
sheets upon which raised designs have been molded. 

A press built for this type of color printing requires in ad- 
dition to its large rubber covered bed roller, three color feed- 
ing rollers, and one engraved rubber impression roller for 
each color. Thus a four-color press has sixteen-color rollers. 
rhe color feed rollers are covered with very soft rubber. The 
first of each group revolves partly immersed in the color 
fountain and contacts with the second roller in the group to 
which it transfers color more or less evenly. The second 
roller contacting with the third continues the transfer and 
effects its even distribution. Thus the third roller applies 
color to the engraved printing roller with perfect uniformity, 
the amount of color being adjustable by the relative pressures 
between the feeding rollers. 

The press is rotary and the paper fed from a roll passes 
around the bed roll or drum where the surrounding en- 
graved rubber printing rollers each in turn apply the dif- 
ferent colors of the design or text. The speed of the printing 
is about 20-30 yards a minute, giving a daily capacity of 
10,000 yards per day for each press. 

The rubber covering on the engraved rollers is about ten 
millimeters thick, made up of three millimeters of ebonite 
next the metal core and seven millimeters of tough stock 
The engraving is a special operation and requires great care. 
It can be done only by specially trained workmen and the 
softness of the material does not allow of lines finer than 
one millimeter in width. 





Phe Rubber Cushion Principle 
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been cut and folded into con- 
venient shape for bagging. C 
shows a lot of bagged reclaim 
ready for shipment. The usual 
weight runs about 120 pounds 
per bag. 

Whether reclaim is bagged or 
not depends entirely upon 
whether the goods, when they 
leave the reclaimers storehouse 
incidental to their transporta- 
tion, are liable to exposure to 
dirt or the elements. Bagged 
lots are usually, but not always, 
less than carload lots, and 





LTHOUGH reclaimed rubber is made from worn out 
and waste rubber articles, chiefly pneumatic tire cas- 
ings, and inner tubes, the production of a reclaiming 

plant is remarkable for the uniformity of its grades as to 
gravity, physical properties and freedom from grit. This 
condition results from the constant exercise of care at every 
stage of the process of manufacture from sorting the scrap, 
preparing, processing, finishing, storing and packing it for 
shipment. 

Reclaim is no longer regarded, as in the earlier years of 
the industry, merely as “shoddy.” The application of en- 
gineering methods to plant equipment and chemical control 
over processes and product have produced refined products 
that rank in importance and reliability with any compound- 
ing ingredient. Thus, reclaim ranks as an adjunct to crude 
rubber of much technical value, and this is true whether the 
crude is cheap or dear. In the latter case reclaim has par- 
ticularly good market value. 

In view of these facts the handling of finished reclaims 
becomes of as great importance as any other feature of its 
progress from scrap pile to the compounding rooms of the 
rubber goods manufacturer. 

lhe group picture here shown represents views in the stock 
rooms of one of the leading American reclaiming plants. 
| represents stock of tire reclaim dusted and piled ready 
for car load lot shipment. This is the condition in which the 
refined batches are received from the mill room where they 
were finally processed. B is a view of tire reclaim that has 


Data and illustrations from U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.. 100 East 42nd 
St.. New York 
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destined to be reloaded at some 
transfer point, for export or to 
be delivered for transit at some railway or steamer freight 
house to be shipped with miscellaneous merchandise. Fre- 
quently large orders destined for car load shipment are neces- 
sarily bagged for storage to safeguard the material from be- 
coming contaminated during the indefinite period of await- 
ing shipping instructions. 

Bags for domestic shipments differ from those for export 
shipments. The domestic bag is made seamless of cotton. 
The export bag is made double, the inner bag being of high 
grade sheeting and the outer bag of special calender burlap. 

Cars for bulk shipment of unbagged reclaim are swept out 
clean of wood, dirt, nails, etc. The floor is then covered with 
new strong manila paper and the sheet stock as pictured in 
illustration A is solidly packed. The presence of a dust 
coat of whiting or talc on all grades of reclaim serves to 
prevent adhesion of the sheets and allows stray foreign mat- 
ter to be easily brushed off. 


BENZOL FROM PETROLEUM 

For the first time it is now possible to secure benzo] on a 
commercially practical basis from low grade fuel oils, tar 
oil, or crude petroleum whether these sources are in their 
crude form or waste products. The basic principle of the 
process is the vaporizing of fluid hydrocarbons in combina- 
tion with nascent steam into steam charged hydrocarbon 
vapors of uniform constituents which can then be treated 
by well known methods for the production of the principal 
commercial products derived from petroleum. A yield of 20 
per cent of benzol is said to be possible from crude oil 
handled by the new process. 


























When Rubber Stabilizers Clash 


SHE recent sharp slump in rubber prices has been var! 
ous scribed to the American projects for rubber 


conservation, the 


the government’s urge of 
ibundance of better reclaim, the restiveness of curbed British 
planters, the mounting output of free Dutch rubber 


growers, t lihood ot Congress legalizing collective buy- 


the American rubber purchasing 


ing, and the operations of 
gency. While the other influences were all helpful, some of 
them very much so, it was the last-named factor that plainly 
exerted the most direct force of all in bringing rubber prices 
within a reasonable range. 

Che Stevenson Act was designed ostensibly as a regulatory 
measure, a “stabilizer” of prices in a distracted market, and 
many leaders in the American rubber industry, willing to 
give the plantation interests a chance to rehabilitate their de- 
pressed industry, pleaded that it be given a trial. It was not 
long, however, before the main purpose of the plan was re- 


utmost the traffic would bear. Prices 


ill reason, buyers had no recourse but to 


vealed to levy the 
were inflated bevond 


stand and deliver; and the profiteers, like the impeached 


British governor, when they considered the mag- 


nitude of their opportunities, were amazed at the moderation 


of their demands 
Direct appeals for a fair give-and-take agreement pass- 
diplomatic intervention also availing nothing, 


ime at last through a new instrumentality, the 


ing unhe ( cle d 


tangible relief « 


American buying It was that strong group of rub- 


rs that through astute methods in purchasing 


agency. 


ber manufactur 


finally cut yordian knot that chafed consumers. It 
proved that two could play at the price control game, and 
striking the Restriction Scheme in its most vulnerable spot it 
discredited it even among its ardent supporters. The stout 
staff on which they had leaned proved but a reed when the 
new stabilizer challenged their old champion. 


bd Ss S 


Reaction in Foreign Loans 


MIERICANS are willing to help foreign nations through 
ndustrial loans to regain prosperity and to enabl 


to buy more American products, as well as to 
reduce war debts; but if the borrowed money is to be used, 
sma 1 so aiding manufacturers abroad that even 
despite the tariff they may be able to undersell Americans in 


the latter's home market, perhaps forcing some to quit pro- 
duction and compelling consumers here to again pay monop- 
oly prices, or even to so manipulate credits as to undermine 
American competition in neutral markets, a serious situation 
might arise. 

Rubber and other manufacturers who have been buying 


essential ingredients at moderate prices from concerns estab- 
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lished in the United States since the war, and who might suf- 


fer keenly from insidious assaults on American enterprise, 
an not but view such loan flotations with anxiety and can 
not but hope that the vigilance of the State Department will 
So, too, as bond sellers can not be expected 
look to it 


not be relaxed. 


to forecast possible boomerangs, investors must 
that they do not, attracted by high interest returns, so loan 
funds that in benefiting others they also raise up a rod to beat 
themselves. The ultimate uses of loans can sometimes be 
juite different from their asserted purpose. 


s&s Ss 


Gutta Percha from Rubber 


A 


chemists would but turn the abundant india rubber into the 
less plentiful but valuable gutta percha they would help the 
Recently this desideratum has been re- 


FEW years ago it was suggested in this journal that 
a worth while achievement would be the transform- 
ing of gum elastic into gum plastic, and that if our 


arts enormously. 
markably approximated in the transmutation by an Ameri- 
can research worker, Harry L. Fisher, of rubber into iso- 
meric hydrocarbons similar not only to gutta percha and ba- 
lata but also to shellac. Even though these new thermo- 
plastics be not precisely identical with rubber (their mole- 
cules being, it is stated, less unsaturated), they will be prized, 
as tests have already indicated, as important insulating and 
adhesive materials and even preferable for many articles in 
which the synthetic resins have seemed to have a unique 
merit. 
Ss 8S 


Reduce Corporation Income Tax 
A MERICAN rubber manufacturers have much at stake 


in the proposal now pending at Washington for the 
reduction of the unreasonably high income tax on 
corporations, and it behooves them not merely for their own 
advantage but for that of industry generally to do their ut- 
most toward getting such load lightened. It is figured that 


+ 


even the conservative cut of but 1% per cent as proposed 
would mean the release of over $100,000,000 for the stimula- 
tion of business yearly, an advantage which easily outweighs 
ven further reduction in national debt or the dubious dis- 
such a sum in governmental 


uursement of expanding 


activities. 
“2 s&s & 

[ was once remarked by this journal that rubber would 
I yet be used for making both still and activated repro- 

ductions of the body and its organs for school use. It 
is pleasing to note that the idea has materialized and that 
remarkably durable, realistic, perfectly practical rubber 
manikins are now being made in the Northwest to replace 


human remains in medical schools. 














What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing 











Rubber Aging by Certain fetallic Salts’ Paps se saat table summarizes the results obtained from 
he aging tests. 


Bert S. TAYLOR AND WEBSTER N. JONES a 
The 4 "y m ( >. ie Ak = . : ‘ a. . . 1.2 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O Certain Aryl-Substituted Biguanides 
\ MONG rubber technologists it is generally accepted that cer- 
tain metallic salts, such as those of manganese and copper, 


are deleterious to the aging of vulcanized rubber. The higher fatty A° ONE chapter of a series of investigations in progress in this 
laboratory on the preparation and properties of aryl-substi- 


B. L. SmirH ANnp A, J. WEIsS 


acid salts of copper, manganese, iron, and mercury were chosen 
for investigation, because they disperse well into rubber and be- tuted biguanides, their activity as accelerators of vulcanization of 
cause there is a possibility that these materials might accidentally rubber was studied with the hope that some light might be thrown 
be present in such softeners as palm oil, stearic acid, pine tar, and upon the relation between chemical constitution and accelerator 
petroleum products used in rubber compounds. action within this group of substances. 


DATA ON METALLIC SALTS IN STOCK 

















Press cure, 45 minutes at 149° C. (300° F.). Tensile in kg. per sq. cm.; elongation in per cent 
Biexer Boma Test” GEER Oven Testt 
rime in Bomes [ime tn Oven 
= sS—— a —~_——- —_— A — = Appearance 
Original 48 Hours 96 Hours 144 Hours 5 days 9 Days 14 Days and Feel 
eae preteen, pean, geaemncnenatd reaaneRnansccn, gecmaseniDngiasciiiin, gamma Ne = After 
Satt in Stock Tens. Elong. Tens. Elong. Tens. Elong. Tens. Elong. Tens. Elong. Tens. Elong. Tens. Elong. Bomb Test 
Per cent 
DN <.s6hcaddéabenenaKes i. 677 172 583 79 376 50 307 211 600 182 570 98 392 Remains soft 
Cupric Stearate 
5 errr en 249 683 110 $23 57 288 43 218 174 128 397 88 255 Same as blank 
005 . aotenee 249 685 128 535 44 307 55 328 175 131 475 90 345 Same as blank 
GE daveb ersatccdasencegene 237 690 115 510 48 332 39 248 166 135 492 92 350 Same as blank 
0.05 . or 685 59 325 32 120 44 93 170 110 367 81 270 Same as blank 
BE cia ate sell vette wedi 256 709 47 339 48 9 Deterio- ose 177 565 91 325 91 340 Brittle 
rated 
92. otter eenens ae 247 685 23 0 Deterio ... eve cee 174 540 86 333 84 310 Brittle 
rated 
. a 673 Deterio- ... oe ° oes coe 179 552 87 325 84 320 Brittle 
rated 
Blank painted with CuCl, soln.. 259 677 123 505 34 230 22 185 5 580 169 528 131 435 Brittle after 
Manganic Oleate 144 hours 
1 Seow OURAN CReORCeeC CEES 256 665 67 368 41 288 34 205 181 545 143 470 111 407 Brittle 
5 251 682 32 78 20 0 Deterio- ome 138 490 106 413 97 378 Brittle 
rated 
1.( errr —— 653 13 10 Deterio- ... coe coe 111 455 84 362 66 303 Brittle 
rated 
ric Stearate 
| Bees 257 709 146 555 65 385 41 224 181 583 89 368 81 357 Same as blank 
9 252 688 137 $70 58 328 41 231 165 533 79 293 75 287 Same as blank 
5 248 665 73 413 42 264 Deterio - 124 527 9 357 61 225 Brittle 
rated 
Mercuric Stearate 
Me. whiduenedatebeuen om wae 638 122 463 67 338 47 240 208 546 169 538 122 435 Same as blank 
1.5 Japvekneeneneeenen 260 627 131 498 71 355 46 230 12 545 166 517 134 418 Same as blank 
BP onsen bendesbeusneteneius 267 653 117 453 65 293 48 228 219 567 174 545 128 420 Same as blank 
*At 70° C. and 20 atmospheres oxygen. ¢ At 70° oe Cc. 
Salts of the four metals considered—iron, copper, mercury, and Substituted biguanides, a-phenylbiguanide or their carbonates or 


manganese—have all been used as catalysts of either oxidation or carbamates, have been patented as vulcanization accelerators.’ 
reduction in various media and under various conditions. All these Romani‘ studied the activity of a-phenylbiguanide and its salts, and 
metals form at least two oxides. The soaps of these metals and concluded that, in general, the mechanism of accelerator action of 
various others serve as driers in oils. This is claimed to be due to these compounds was yet to be explained. Recently work has been 
intermediate peroxide formation. Such peroxides, if formed in carried out in the systematic examination of groups of pure sub- 


rubber compounds, might have a marked influence on their aging stances as accelerators of vulcanization in order to extend the ex- 
qualities isting theories of acceleration by studying the relation between 
Procedure activity and the chemical arene: of the substituted radicals. 

The work on mercapto-benzothiazoles,® substituted guanidines,* and 


In order to avoid variability in milling, portions of a 200-pound 
batch of the basic tread stock, mixed on a large mill, were blended iaryl thioureas and diarylguanidines’ are contributions to this 
m a laboratory mill with the proper amount of master batches of subject. These studies have shown that activity increases, in gen- 
the various salts consisting of 90 per cent basic stock and 10 per eral, with increase in molecular weight in homologous series and, 
cent of the salt in each case. among tolyl isomers, decreases from ortho to para derivatives in 
casmpesseien en caRan erecn the case of thioureas and from para to ortho derivatives in 
the case of the guanidines. Electropositive groups increase and 


Per cent é - ‘ : 
RNAS as Dy hs sree eh pe so ed ae ae 60.0 electronegative groups decrease activity. Compounds must be basic 
CNN: ends bcos 6ebwn ks a5hses Uae a beceenhes y & but their activity by no means varies with basicity. 
BE GIES oo ccccces eae mare 5.0 
» arl- 25 eee ES 
Gas black ......... . ce eeosercccoses . 25.0 1 Abstracted from Indus. & Engr. Chem., Mar., 1928, pp. 298-300. 
I ee ane ele wma ade atie oe 7.0 ? Abstract of part of the thesis submitted by Mr. Weiss in partial ful- 
PI ecko <n cs ausbu ee ReeoKe tae unaes id 0.5 filment of the requirements for the degree of bachelor of science in chem- 
istry at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn in June, 1927. 
* British Patent 201,912 (July 27, 1923). 
100.0 “Caoutchouc & Gutta-percha, 20, 12005 (1923). 
——— = : ; ® Sebrell and Boord, Ind. Eng. Chem., 15, 1009 (1923). 
1Presented before Division of Rubber Chemistry at 74th meeting of Amer. *Ellery and Powers, Inpta RuBBER Wort, 75. 3 (1926). 
Chem. Soc., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 5 to 10, 1927. ™Nauntor, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 44, 549T (1925). 
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Conclusion 


it activity i rtain com- 


Paint from Rubber 
HA D GRAY 


Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
1 sé 1 the paint industry 
1 propert of suitably compounded 
sta shock, low permeability to 
ibrasion, and its characteristic strength 
Starting materia severa ittempts 
s unusual properti r stance, a 
s metimes been d ssolved in the oil in 
No doubt some cases this was for 
I ut hers a determined effort was 





‘ 1 } 
va es ibber ave also been tried, but 
l chl 1 product is apparently the 
1 1 +; +h 
1 any commercial application, and that 1s 


heen issued dealing ith nte and 
een issued dealing with paints and 


> Whether or not any of them 


onsiderable 


\ < ic eve i ( 
the rubber hydrocarbon as such has been 
mber f reasons Solutions of rubber in 
é cements,” are very viscous and it 1s 
trat S dilute lutions—say 2 to 5 

to handle as far as brushing, spraying, 
After a film has been deposited, it is 

to its tacky nature, until it is vulcanized 
iir curing process, but at least several days 
ull « ects c ild be cured in heaters, as 1S 
paints, but such a process would limit the 
é Even were it possible to obtain a 
rever desired, there would be difficulty in 


is frequently considerable trouble is en- 


Ims deposited trom a cement 


<tended series of investigations started by 
perfected in the Goodrich laboratories a 
e properties of rubber hydrocarbon by 
er than vulcanization. A series of products 


brittle, 


‘ 
rny, balata-like substance to a 
1. +} 


mbling shellac is made available by this 

bon (which throughout this paper will 

ret s very pure and has many un- 
ma it a promising starting material for 
r point of interest to the paint chemist is 
thermoprene in the solvent can be as high 
still be within the range of good brushing 
ference betwe thermoprene paint and 
th a raw rubber vehicle is that the former 
that it needs no vulcanizing or curing 


und. thinners 


meeting of 


7 29, 150 (1921 
, 81] (1 
“ mn rubbe va shes 1s an example 
3 (1927) InDta Ruspper Wortp, Jan. i, 
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Properties of Rubber Paint 








resistance to acids, alkalies, corrosive gases, and corrosive 

he il general is very good. Examples are sulphuric acid, 

Iphu xide, sulpl trioxide, hydrochloric acid, hydrogen 

1 hydroxide, s m hypochlorite, and calcium 

vy permeability to moistur lesirable in any paint, is shown 

le degree by films of thermoprene. A molded sheet 

7 7 1/20 in gained 0.365 per cent in weight when im- 

< t t - l te 2 degrees C. for 345 lays Panels 

vith the paint ar mmersed vater show practically 

( scoloratior iused by moisture penetration. The 

tan this very u property is shown by the remark- 

ble results obtained with the paint in salt water, salt spray, and 
under moist conditions in general 

Any paint to be of value must adhere firmly to the surface it 





covers. 7 high degree of adhesion of the new paint is one of 
ts most important properties It is practically impossible to 
separate the film from the underlying surface without actually 
cutting it. When the film is cut with a knife it does not shatter 
or flake Che cut or scratch is clean and only the portion actually 


in contact with the cutting device is affected 


as shown by the fact that a piece of 


16 inch or 10 by 5 by 0.16 cm.) covered with 


The film is very elastic, 
teel (4 by 2 by 1 
hree coats of thermoprene 


18 to 17 degrees . 


A sharp blow with 


and cooled to 
can be bent double without injury to the film 
hammer results in nothing more than the cutting of the film at 
the point of contact 

\nother rather unusual feature of the is its resistance to 


sudden 


f experiments the 





temperature 


films (on steel) 


were cooled in an ice-salt bath and then put on a 


t plate at 115 degrees C. After 15 minutes on the hot plate the 


panels were plunged into the ice water again. This cycle was re- 


peated ten to fifteen times with no apparent effect on the paint 


Gim<«< 
Any desired pigment can be used in the paint and any color 
ept a pure white can be obtained. The amount of pigment can 

€ \ d widely. The possible range extends from no pigment at 

all to as high as 250 or 300 volumes of pigment to 


100 volumes of 
The practical range is yet to be determined. Good 
Color may be 


as the filler. A 


obtained with 70 volumes of pigment. 





organic dyes, using a white pigment 


very wide range of oils and softeners can be used. In some cases 
where a baking paint is desired, drying agents may be used in 


the mixture. 
Che paint should probably be classed as a lacquer, since a solvent 


is used which does not remain as a part of the film. In general, 


the ordinary rubber solvents are used l 


such as gasoline, toluene, 


The 


solvents are varied according to the use for which the paint is in- 


carbon tetrachloride, turpentine, kerosene, etc. 


enzene, 


tended—i.e., brushing, spraying, or dipping 


AERO-X 
temperature accelerator which has been 


Aero-X is a new low 


very favorably received in the rubber industry Its outstanding 


characteristics briefly are: (1) effective cures at low temperatures, 


20 to 30 pounds of steam, in a wide variety of compounds ranging 
from pure gum to all reclaim stock; (2) low cost per unit of 
' . 2 , 
icceleration (3) satety 


and ease of handling in factory practice. 


Although primarily a low temperature accelerator Aero-X may 
he need 


75 pounds of steam, 320 degrees F. 


it temperatures up te 


lt is compatable with all of the usual compounding ingredients 


icid or other acid softeners, and seems to be equally 





soles, mechanical 


‘ . , , 
suitable for treads, carcass stocks, tubes, heels, 





etc It is particularly free from scorching tendency 


compound, and is easily tested 


‘hemically it is a definite stable 
Physically it is a white, crystalline 
is a slightly soapy 


feel, mixes well with rubber and is non-poisonous 


for purity and uniformity. 





powder melting at about 100 degrees C. It 
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isso. prof. and prof. of chem Iress: 47 Playte rescent, 
McGill U Montreal, since 1917 ~ r , . () Toronto, Cat 
Author: “Plantation Rubber and 6 | HE INDIA RUBBER 
, stine of Rubber.” 1920: —_ +s ee ‘ : David J. Huether, chem. Db. 
pene a _ od —", 5 full WORLD'S brief biographies of ¥Y ist, Ontario, Can.; B. A. Sc. 
} ' . ce a / - ~y | of Toronto 909; che Con- 
chemical examination of the non- American rubber technologists are ap- oe, ee ees oe 


caoutchouc constituents of rubber 


tinental Rubber Co., 1909; chem., 


and latex; many papers on the proved by leaders of the rubber industry Centery Rubber Co., Plainfield, 
treatment of latex and crude b » th biti . nati d 7 aan J., 1910-1 1 \ os - Toronto, 
rubber, vulcanization, accelera- 4 ecause e ambition, tmagination an ps 1912; r Goole a % td + na ng 
tors, etc. Member: Amer. Chem ical ac lish h RUDDEr W00ES LO., LtG., 1 OFONKO, 
° : “i raclical accomplishments of these men nas Sa eccnaali 
Soc., Commission International P P f Can. since 1913. Research: 





de la Nomenclature de Chemie 
Organique, Sigma Xi. Address: 
McGill U., Montreal, Can. 


are largely responsible for America’s 
leadership in the world’s rubber manu- 


oxygen determinations, deresina- 
% tion of rubber, improvement of 
Aj guayule. Member: Soc. of Chem. 


ats ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Indus. (England) Registered 

Carl William Sweitzer, chem. facturing industry. Technical super- Suckestaest Uuelonn. Cuiedin 

b. Oct. 1899, Crediton, Ont., ‘ A aa Ct ctinn eeacie 

Can. ; 'B. A., 1923; M. 7 1924; intendents, chemists, process and a son i vcname 7 Ont, 

y 27 T 7 - 7 ( oO . . 2 ws ’ ” 
Ph. D., 1927, U. of Toronto, development engineers in rubber manu- 


Toronto, 
sche lar- 


Can.; asst. in chem., U. 
1923-1924; holder of 





S| | 


facturing and reclaiming plants, research, 








x Jackman 
( Can. 

Y Gerald Arthur Suckling, 
rt 








ships and fellowships of Nat. é ‘ ‘ mech. engr., b. 1891, Montreal, 
Research Council of Can., 1924- testing, and service laboratories are Que., Can.; B. Sc. McGill U., 
1927; industrial fellow, Colum- . r. ~ : Montreal, Que., 1914; asst. supt. 
bian Carbon Co., Mellon Inst., inviled to send their biographical data and supt., te Dept., Beloeil, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1928. Author: to us for publication. Y Que. and T. N. T. Dept., Nobel, 
Various papers in Trans. Roy. Ont.; Canadian Explosives Co., 
Soc. Can, and J. of Phys. Chem. f I 1914-1919; tech. asst. tire 
on “Light-Scattering of Aqueous —". RK > te SKE >| division, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Salt Solutions.” Member: Am Goods Co., Toronto, since 1919. 
Chem. Soc Address: Mellon Wember: Delta Upsilon. Ad- 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. visor, planning dept., 1921-1927, super- dress: 9 McMaster Ave., Toronto, Can. 
i I, EA s a, Sen a 
Robert Derby Gartrell, chem. b, Jan. ane py woe Beg ge 19e8. fa Oscar J. Fleischhauer, asst. supt. b. 
27, 1895, Atlanta, Ga.: B. S. in chem. %¢SS: 7 Dovercourt Ka., toronto, Lan. 5.5. 3, 1883, Wellesley, Ont., Can.; public 
Georgia Tech., 1916; Milton Hershey Co., Francis Ernest Lloyd, botanist, b. >chool graduate, 1908; rubber shoe and 
Ltd., Montreal, 1916-1917; research chem., (Oct. 4, 1868. Manchester, Eng.; 1887-89, tire operative, 1900-1912; foreman, tire 
1917-1919; footwear tech. supt., 1919-1920; Lafayette Coll., A. B., 1891, A. M., 1895, and vulcanizing depts., 1912-1920; asst. 
usst. genl. footwear factory mgr., since Princeton U., U. of Munich, 1898; U. of supt., since 1920, Dominion Rubber Co., 
1920, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mont- Bonn, 1901: staff member, Desert Labor- [-td., Kitchener, Ont. Address: 27 Well- 
real, Can. Member: Amer. Chem. Soc., atory, Carnegie Inst., 1906; cytologist, gton St., Kitchener, Ont., Can 
Test — per sedge oe Payee —_ Expt. rs 1907 ; + ne Bg - William Arthur Greunawald, supt., b. 
at Can wisi starh ae ene ee _ontinental- mexican =Xub- Mar. 29, 1881, Winesburg, Holmes Co., 
a er Co., 1907-08; consulting botanist, ,; public and high school graduate; tire 
United States Rubber Co., since 1908; maker, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 


Julian Campbell Howard, chem. b. 
May 28, 1891, Boston, Mass.; S. B., 
Harvard Coll., 1913: chem., 1913-1915; 
research chem., 1915-1920, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O.; chf. chem., Kaufman 
Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ont., since 1920. 
Patents on accelerators, solvent 
machines, tire designs, abrasion 
machines, etc. Member: Am. 
Chem. Soc., Kitchener University Club, 
Kiwanis. Address: 226 Frederick St., 


Kitchener, Ont., Can. 
J. Glen Gay, chem. b. May 25, 1902, 
J. of Glasgow, 


Patrick, Scotland;.B. Sc., U. 
Scotland, 1923; demonstrator in chem., U. 
of Glasgow, 1923-1924: chem., Standard 
Chernical Co., Montreal, Can., 1924; asst. 


4.4), 
Author 
recovery 


testing 


chem. 1925 and chf. chem. since 1926, 
Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, Que. 
Member: Early Twenties Club, Inst. of 


Chem. of Gt. Britain, Inst. of Rubber 


prof. botany, Ala. Polytechnic Inst., 1908- 
1912: Macdonald prot. botany, McGill U,, 
Montreal, Que., since 1912. Author and 
Researches: Embryology, anatomy and 
morphology; transpiration and physiology 
of stomata, rubber culture; botanical 
pedagogies, general physiology; fluores- 
cent pigments; reproduction in Spirogyra 


including fundamental studies of Spiro- 
gyra; rubber culture including funda- 
mental studies of guayule; vampyrella. 
VUember: Fellow Royal Soc. of Can., 
Fellow Linnean Soc., London, Eng., life 
mem. Amer. Soc. Plant Physiologists ; 
hon. mem. Phila. Coll. Pharmacy; Pen 
and Pencil Club, Mason, etc. Address: 
Biological Bldg., McGill University, 
Montreal, Que. 

Donald Edmund Beynon, chem. }. 


1884, Bampton, Ont., Can.; B. A. Sc., U. 


as 
4/ 


1900-1906; inspector and asst. foreman, U. 
S. Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich., 1906-1911; 
in charge of tire repair dept., Detroit 
Police Dept., 1911-1913; general foreman 
and supt., Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. Member: Mason., IIL. 
Commercial Men’s Asso., Ontario Motor 
League. Address: 36 Heins Ave., Kitch- 
ener, Ont., Can. 


Walter Uffelman, chem. bd. April 9, 
1893, Waterloo, Ontario, Can.: Batchelor 
of Music, U. of Bishops Coll., Lennoxville, 
Ont., 1924; fellow of Canadian Coll. of 
Organists, 1922; chem., Penman Littlehole 
Chem. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 1915; with 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que-, since 1915; now tech. supt., Papineau 
factories, Montreal. Member: ; 
M., A. C. S. associate member S. C. L., 
England. Address: Montreal, Que., Can. 
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n te 
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Sc ites the 
ri \ consta 
EXTERIOR INTERIOR 
Carrier Unit Air Conditioner 
leve eservol i sp lled « imber Thence 
by t iscends tl gh a specially designed 
ad ed above ( e room being controlled.— 
Carr | Corp., 750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J 
Tire Retreading Machine 
The 1 chine here pictured is unique in the fact that 
it vul i zle operation under air 
pres I s sufhcient adjustability to ac 
comm | sizes between the different makes of 
tires 

The | ll circle and applies pressure and 
heat to t ] t tire and provides f readily placing 
and re nge from one size to another it is simply 
nec matrices correspond to the new size All 
curl ex ve steam generated by an automati 
heat resp t tie the steam pressure and 











preferred metho he retreader is to mount the tire 

i rim w i special c¢ ided curing tube in it. This tube 
e€ supplied the 1 companies. Standard road rims are 
rl erage life of the tubes is from 100 to 200 cures. The 

} 1 ] +] 1 ] 

( us l aing irgely or ne KITT%K 











Heintz Full Circle Retreader 
end of the cure 
ind the 


Another tire of the 


the sidewall cl imps 


repair st ck used. At the 


ind mold clamps are removed upper section of the matrix 


is lifted out and the tire removed. same size 


can be immediately retreaded, or if a matrix change is necessary 
it requires less than three minutes te 


Heintz & Co., 3738 West 143d St., 


to handle another tire size, 


lange matrices 


Jame . 


Cleveland, O 


A Special Skiver 
In the preparation of bevel edged strips and various small parts, 


etc., a skiving machine of the type here pictured is indispensable 


The manufacturer of reliners, boots and patches, footwear, and 


novelties is in fact, seriously handicapped without it. 
Che special model shown is the latest embodiment of the build- 


ing experience of 25 years during which time many thousand 


machines of this type have been produced. The design and operat- 











S. A. S. Skiver for Rubber Work 


ng efhciency of the present model give it distinct advantages over 

former ones. Special knives are available for rubber work 
line machine itself is rugged and durable and occupies but a small 
716-32 


umount of bench Manufacturers’ 
North 18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


space. Supplies Co.., 
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Sole and Heel Press Vulcanizer 


\Vear resistance of rubber shoe soling is enhanced by proper cure 
under heavy pressure such as can be secured by the press here 
pictured. 

[This eight opening press has 
platens 30 by 30 inches. It was de- 
signed for curing soles under the ex- 





tremely high pressure of 1,000 pounds 


er square inch, ora total of 450 tons 





nds initial water pres- 
sure on the 24-inch diameter ram 
Phe x section top girder is made 


that the maximum deflection 





load ] than 
| t one-thousandths of an inch, 
ssurit reat accuracy in the prod 


he ids are designed 








vater trap anywhere in the system 


he intake and exhaust 


The exceptional results obtained 
on this vulcanizer are attributed 
Farrel-Birmingham chiefly to the large factors of safety 
Sole Press used in designing the press. This is 











particularly true of the construction 
of the head block to hold the deflection of the structure at a 


minimum.—Farrel-Birmingham, Inc., Derby, Conn. 


Rubber Footwear Vulcanizer 


There seems to be no good reason why vulcanizing repair shops 
for tires and tubes should not extend their activities to vulcanizing 
patches on rubber 


boots and shoes. A 





simple device for 
this purpose is 
here pictured. 

It is one ot 
several models, by 
which a repair can 
be made on any 
part of a boot or 
shoe in five 
minutes. One sole 
and one heel can 
be applied by it at 
the same time. 
Patches are ap- 
plied to the boots 
by screw clamps 


set to place by 











hand wheels. 
Numerous alumi- 
num mold plates 
serve as interchangeable equipment for the full range of sizes « 


Julian Model No. 2 Shoe Vulcanizer 


boots and shoes. 

In detail the model pictured consists of a combination flat and 
curved sole and heel plate tapped for 34 inch pipe at three places. 
Size of plate, 15% by 3 by 8 inches. Has double assembly clamp 
holder with two pressure screws for sole and heel at one operation. 
Has one ribbed stand post and flat base to hold the machine upright 
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while in operation, Twenty-six adjustable curved aluminum sole 
plates and nine solid aluminum heel plates are included with each 
machine; also two pressure bars and all sizes of inside sole and 
heel lasts for inside pressure—F. C. Julian Rubber & Mfg. Co., 
Elwood, Ind 


Flexing Test Machine 


Ihe flexing testing machine pictured and briefly described below 





was put into use and its great value made known to the rubber 
trade through the efforts of Com 
mittee D-11 of the American 
society for Testing Materials 
[le machine measures about 50 
ches higl i occ ies a fil 
space il it 26 by 38 es 
It is driven | h.p., 1,750 
’ ) acl ed S 1 me ( 1 
( betwee he driving motor 
ind the rocker arm of the flexer 
er is by a « {i gears 
There ire € flexing heads 
j testing that rabe belting 
san s at t sal é ful 
‘ losed 1 lass 
P . nt The test sample is in the 
Scott Flexing Machine al hi: tee ON” tain 
is bent around a 1!4-inch hub and has an arc of contact of 135.5 
degrees. The ends of the sample are gripped by clamps and the 


action is one of flexing back and forth around the hub. The full 
cycle ot travel, 5!4 inches, is made at the rate of 170 per minute. 
\n average high grade belt endures the test about four hours. The 


machine is durably made and weighs 1,015 pounds.—Henry L. Scott 


Co., Providence, R. I. 


Battery Jar Press 


The battery jar molding press illustrated here is a structural 
frame machine which gives great strength and at comparatively 
low first cost. The press is of the 
moving down type in which the main 
ram returns to its upper or starting 
position by means of the pullback 
cylinder with the two side rods seen 
it the top of the press. 

In operation the bottom mold for 
the case or battery box is fastened to 
he lower table of the press. The 
plunger or die which has projections 
on it of the proper shape to form the 
various cells or compartments in the 
battery box is attached to the ram. 
The bottom mold is filled with the 
composition which is used to form the 
hattery jar and the ram with its die is 
brought down into it, thus forming the 
battery box. 


The ram is operated by a four-way 





valve and as soon as the molding is 
completed the water is exhausted 
from the main cylinder and pressure 
is admitted to the pullback cylinder 
which raises the ram. The latter 
moves upward carrying the molded 
box with it. The box is then 
stripped from the die by a spring ar- 
rangement which strikes the channel 
irons seen at about the center of the frame in the illustration. A 








Southwark Press 


small stripper ram, operated by an independent valve, is located 
in the bottom table of the press. This is for use in stripping the 
battery box from the mold.—Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Tube Repair Vulcanizer 











1 Idi S thi 
l ict tha matche 

ul e€ | ipplied 
t lite ‘ 

( i IS ap] atu device 1s 

il ped without the use of pliers Che electric 

d in at a light socket and pre luces a perfectly 

| tcn is i ex il Pa < ube [he 
XY R ber ( \l ) 


Variable Speed Reduction Unit 


in a rubber mill for closely regulating 


warm stock is conveyed away from its 














the 
poir prod I example, tubing machine products are 
De Mattia Reduction Unit 

lial ig g 
crow 

‘ . I] pe ited speed edu 
ti " it . wil h . 
it pr | " , de ed speed range of 10 to 1 
tl t driving shaft is 4 r.p.m. and the higl 
speed 40 r.p. lhe speed can be varied anv fraction ot a revolu 


tween the highest and lowest speeds by push button control, 


it lesired pomt in the tactory, relative to the reduction 


illustratior ¢he motor is seen connected to a worm 
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f a Francke flexible coupling, both being 
This combi is suitable 
150 feet long for taking away rubber 
se, delicate 
speed must be exactly right 


rage 




















Tru-Lay—Tru-Loc Flexible Bolt 
Chis type ope permits a close-fitting attachment to be slipped 
\ he unseized end of the rope and to be processed so that the 


steel of t tting cold flows into the interstices of the rope and 
becomes practically integral with it. Naturally such fittings 
i nut or capped for a head. The flexible bolt 
in varying lengths and holds promise 


215 N. Michigan 


us acve ped 1s i\ illal le 
\merican Cable Co., 


1 ' 
rsal acceptance 


Ave., Chicago, III 




















GENERAL ELECTRIC SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVING A 
NO. 9 BANBURY MIXER IN THE PLANT OF THE BOSTON 
WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Annual Meetings N. A. W. M. D. 


| \ Nex o N \s 
M 1 Deal ‘ | H 
\ + ll 
York, N. Y. It v vell r g 
. 1 ad ' ‘ 
Ir il par » t S ~ ‘ 
¢ Ir t Ss rei t _ st A > » . 
, cc + < ecc sso t vas 
€ ler 1 ers es 
Liss} preside ( Ove firs 


M D 1 | M I : a Ip! la, a M 
\ P svl V . | ( ffa N. } G 
\\ > I { t ( N N \ Be Tl ct 
M ( | . BH Pert 
’ ) RN \I os \ 
zg > \ \ \! se ya M 
{ I N \ N H. Muehl 
& | Ne ; R st General Pap« 
~ ( S \i -s \\ Ss ( Ve Ir &S 
‘ \ \I \1 9 \"\ | Se < 
N \ \ Ik } | \ ] ( . Ne \ 
\ [y1 Mi ( " Ill P 
— ‘ S ] \ sata aol 
4 { 
: 
S ( cl 
; 7 sa iets 
cat : n up mm S 
' ) + \ € cee 
<S reclaim D 
erg | \ ected chairn division 
The Anniversa Banque S d eG sallr i t 
tel Astor, New \ rk, Mar ?] ( el I ite r tteent eat 
he association's steady progress, there now being represented i1 
orga ition seventeen countries, fifteen of which are either in 
ope or the Orient. G. H. Rady, retiring president, was toast 
ster and introduced the talent and conducted the program in his 


Walter | George, | S 


vere speakers of the evening 


isual happy manner. Hon Senator, an 
tholome “ 


RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


dinner of Rubber Assucia- 
Windsor Hotel, 
is follows: 
Rubber Co. of 
; vice president, C. H. Carlisle, Good- 
Ltd., New Ont 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto; 
manager and secretary, A. B. Hannay, 
C. A. Jones, Seiberling Rubber Co. of 
Directors: E. W. 
Canada, Ltd., 


I 


Rubber Co of 


the 
the 


rhe 


tion of 


eighth annual meeting and 
were held last 
Montreal, Canada. New 

President, E. W. BeSaw, 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 
Tire & 
treasurer, C. N 


Canada month at 


officers and directors are 
Tire & 


Firestone 


year Rubber Co. of Canada, Toronto, 
Candee, 
Toronto; assistant treasurer, 
Canada, Ltd 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Hamilton, Ont C. H. Carlisle, Goodyear Tire & 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont.; J. H. ¢ 
Jr., Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto: W. A. Eden, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal; F. L. Freudeman, Sterling 
Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont.; H. C. Jefferies, Canadian I. T. S 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; W. H. Miner, Miner Rubber 


Que. 


BeSaw, Co. of 


offey, 


Rubber 
Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Granby, 


Directors ex-officio (past presidents): J. B Hathaway, Northern 
Flectric Co., Ltd., Montreal; John Westren, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto 

John Westren the retiring president, the 
evening, Hon. James 


was toastmaster at 
dinner and introduced the speaker of the 


Malcolm, minister of trade and commerce of Canada. 


are "07 


and Di 


NUMBER 


R54 
18 
18 


63 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 














} ye < Heé- 
v , ude, 
, he 
j i / glad 
y \! S 1 
“4 ¢ , ete 
fo AC 1Té¢ S 
077 M rs ‘ 
78 Makers 
1079 \ tis S oas enz trom 
rubber shee Sse rake g treatment 
O80 Ma ers s s 
& Ma ( i ‘ 
2 P : 
Foreign Trade Information 
} f é ww 
yt) of 
; 734 se, 
( ( 
, ( 
R 
( 
R ] I 
l 
1 
( Eg \ 
I iburg, Ge Age 
7 I I ion, Engl Age 
R shoe Oslo, Norway Age 
7 B Durang Mexi Botl 
l gue Czechos a 
Dr kia Agency 
Se \y Ager 
18§43 Druggists Awe 
29,847 Druggists Agency 
9277 falata belting Bot 
i,918 Rul I Pur Ss 
3 Che er toy Bott 
1.945 Auton € r mats Agency 
79051 Dru gists sundries i " , Purchase 
9.961 Rubber belts and Dresden, Germany Purchase 
1962 Rathine 1 | Hamburg, Germar Purchase 
1.003 Heels ee — \hmedabad. Indi Purchase 
029 Rope ber, 260 thread Prague, Czechoslova 
cia Purchase 
30 Tires Prague Czechoslova 
31 G € hose ‘- | a ee Agency 
P Magdeburg, Germany Either 
35 ires and tubes -» Beirut, Syria \vency 
0,049 Rubber packings ....... ee» Riga, Latvia Agency 
059 Rubber goods .........0. Birmingham, ] Both 
1.092 Rey eer re ee Berlin, Gern Either 
1.093 Rubhe iD aneeasees - Hambur ( vy soth 
108 Knee WB cccce . Oporte I Agency 
— | Drug es Alexandria t Agency 
ne Pep ene a ( i Wales Joth 
F e nn .* 
4 ¢ . ‘ ~ 
oreign Trade Circulars 
Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 


v being published by the Rubber Division, Burcan of 


ymnestic 


Foreign 
Commerce, Washington, D. C 


Spectat CrrRcvrars 
Rubber 


Tapanese Tire 
2, er 


Sundries and Specialties 
Market. 





R r Footwear Exports. 
Austrian Imports 1925 and 1926 
Tire Exports from United States, Canada, United Kingdom and 


. 1927 
Mechan‘cal Rubber Goods Exports. 
Tire Exy 


orts 


France 











New Goods and Specialties 





lowered or raised to any height 


Cleaning Mitten nd can be lowered of | 
nd secured there by thumb screws at the 


The Ze Mitt | 
| Ze vil 1 1 
top of the curtain on each side. The de- 
vin mittet , 
ail is manutactured by the Mardo Leather 
e ssa 
( ds 105 Wooster St., New 





bh! 

















floors, wood 
1 + . 
See Live Deiat Bear 
ilver ware [he breath of life has been blown into 
shoe ‘ It the Teddy Bear, and his body inflated with 
is reversible; ir, is as soft, elastic and supple as the 
ne side for body of a live animal. He has also been 
pplication of endowed with a voice, and pressure ap- 
— plied to any part produces a_ realistic The Schavoir Mask 
er side for 
polishing, wit rated metal to allow incoming air to pass 
—— se 0 enlihe Che through filter pads and chemical filters to 
r ve ae eh the face piece in a purified state to be 
“we th rail al breathed. The face piece is of seamless 
C, V rig molded rubber with eyepiece glass holders 
and side valve holders molded into the sin 





gle unit. A molded rubber head harness, 
double capacity side outlet valves and re 


Sponge Rubber Ball 




















With colors designed to attract and hold movable cartridge cannister are other ex 
the eve of n, both girls and boys, clusive features The Schavoir Rubber 
the sponge rubber ball illustrated has been Co., Stamford, Conn 
an inst t The ball will last a 

— 
Snuky 
srowl. The “Snuky-Bar” is provided with 
} 1 self-closing valve which prevents any 
escape of air, and strong rubber is used 
for the inner part of the body. 
\n interesting devel pests of the live 
eddy bear, by e same mar turer, is 
in the form of a cushion, some a which ose 
ire fitted with harmonized voices and tones Dennsien Toy 
7 : Maja G.m.b.! pzig Blumenstr. 
Mottled Ball : la} r.m.t ” Leip ig N22 lumenst 
+ rermany 
ah i hceieeeien: eine Sponge Rubber Egg 
\n amusing novelty, the sponge rubber 


satisfy the most fractious little customer 

hes ” , ro ( "O., Gas Mask bouncing egg 1s a sport for young and 
illustrated is a single unit old, and may even be given to the dog for 
1 giving the exceed play and exercise. Because of its shape, 


] ] 
it bounces in a different direction each 


scientifically designec 
i.gly light weight of one pound and twelve 








Protection for Radiator ada e ym . jlete with cartridge inserted for time and causes endless amusement trying 
The Temperite se. The cartridge is a round tin can hold- to place and catch it. It is a harmless toy 
sa practical ing filtration chemicals and smoke filtering for the infant, indestructible and easy to 
radiator shut pads. The ends of the can are of perfo- wash. Rogers Bros., 6, Fox Court, Hol- 
~ ( tly born, London, E. C. 1 











m , New Cord Fabric 
proper operating : The Silver town tires are made of a 
temperature du , weftless cord fabric which gives more uni 
ing é i form elasticity, absolute uniformity of the 
ths. “we rubber coating around each cord aiid 
eliminates the sawing action caused by 





cross threads. The illustration shows the 




















e frame at construction of the tire which provides a 
’ I tain, mad tensile strength of 17.5 pounds.—The B. F 
P 1 istened to the frame Silvertown Construction Goodrich Rubber | \kron, O 
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New Size Balloon Tire 


The new size 
tire— 
30 by 4.50 

made by the 
Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has 


n accepted 





Dalioon 


ee 
as standard 
original equip- 
ment for the 
model 


new 
Chevrolet, it is 
announced. The 
new tire when 


n the rim is 
ipproxi 
4.75 


in cross 


mately 
inches 


sectional area, 





which is con- 
siderably larger 


than the tire 











All-Weather Tread 


used on the old 
It is easy to mount on either the 
Chevrolet, the former of 
with a 21-inch drop 
latter retains the 
The tire can also 
which are 


models. 
new Ford or 
which is equipped 
center rim, while the 
2l-inch flat rim. 
be used on the old 
equipped with 29 by 440 size tires 


base 


models 


Basketball Shoe 


\ basketball 


fashioned with plantation rubber outsoles 


shoe built for speed is 
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the ball into the air chamber of the gage, 
pushing out the indicator. The distance 
the indicator is moved measures the pres- 
sure within the ball. 


Colorubber Hookup Wire 


his is very effective and convenient 
Colorubber is also suit- 
tor hooking up batteries and is 
Belden Mig. Co., Twenty- 


Western Ave., Chicago, Ill 


ior ground wire. 
able ideal 
for wiring sets. 


third St. and 


Sanitary Rubber Toy 


[he Dorco sanitary rubber toys are 
manufactured by Dr. Dorogi & Co., Gum- 
mifabrik A.-G., Budapest - Alberrfalva, 
Hungary. Artistically colored, the de 
signs are carried out in a most realistic 
manner, The illustration shows an Indian 
astride a horse, the reins loosely held in 
the hands, and flying in 


style 


teathers great 
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Rubber Soled Shoe 


and leather insoles. The uppers are of 
hrome elk with padded tongues. Pro- 
tected elk covered edges on soles and a 


system of add to the comfort 


Getty & Scott, 


ventilation 


ind wear of the shoes 


Ltd., Galt, Canada 


Athletic Ball Gage 


\ new gage for testing pressure in in- 
flated athletic balls has just been placed on 
the market by A. Schrader’s Inc., 
470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Be- 
cause of its unique construction, it is pos- 
sible to determine the true pressure within 
the ball rather than the impact pressure 
of the pump. During the process of in- 
flation, the air passes directly from the 
pump hose through the foot of the gage 
and thence into the ball. To test the pres- 
sure, one simply presses downward on the 
gage, this pressure opening a check valve 
ich allows the free passage of air from 


son, 


Ww 


Dorco Inflated Toy 
Safety Swimming Belt 


swimming belt 


uncom- 


An improved safety 
which is neither cumbersome nor 
fortable and may be worn under the bath- 
ing suit has recently been invented by 
Simon R. Brygider Co., 82 East 10th St., 
New York, N. Y. It fits snugly around 
the waist and is prevented from slipping 
by ingeniously devised shoulder and thigh 
straps. The garment is made of rubber- 
ized waterproof material cemented to make 
it air tight. Air is let in by means of a 
rubber tube attached to the upper center, 
a valve preventing the air from escaping. 
rhe belt will dead weight of 
from 150 to 200 pounds and will remain 
inflated from five to ten hours, depending 
The device 


sustain a 


upon atmospheric conditions 














Pressure Gage 











Belt Used as a Life Preserver 


may also be used as a life preserver. 
Patents for the belt are pending in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 


Wheelbarrow Tire 


Friction and jolts are reduced to a mini- 
mum on the new wheelbarrow wheel de- 
signed by the National Malleable Sieel & 
Casting Co. of Cleveland, on which tires are 
directly vulcanized. The wheel, with tire, 
roller bearings and fittings weighs only 
twenty-seven pounds. The tire is two and 
a half inches wide—The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, O. 

















Wheel with Tire 


New Hose Nozzle 


The manufactur- 
er claims that the 
Giant Junior noz- 
zle, which stands 
only 1% _ inches 
high, does the same 
work as the largest 
no rzle, and for cer- 
tain such as 
cleaning an auto- 
mobile, does the 
work better. One 
hand control is 
used and a simple 
turn changes the 
flow from a power- 
ful full stream to 
a coarse or fine spray, or to the merest 
trickle—The Clark Mfg. Co., 427 North 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Wwe aa 


uses, 





Giant, Jr. 
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RSE eh Te EP TC ‘eit, 42, p. 593 (1927 

“Profitable Application of Electric Industrial Trucks.” An [irre FABRICS FROM THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ POINT 
illustrates ndexed treatise of 89 pages edited by H. J VI A. M. Munro, Te-rtile J. of Australia, 2, pp. 263-5, 319-20, 
Payt ished by The Soci for Electrical Development, 375-7 (1927) 


‘ y + 2 ’ y\ rl } h ter ral the 2 by " 
Inc., 420 Lexi n Av New York, N. \ [he chapter on DarK GREEN Metattic Spots on CoLorep CHROME LEATHER 


use of electrical trucking equipment is typical of its general 1 \ EN’s SHoes, CAUSED BY TRANSPARENT RUBBERS VULCANIZ 
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dustria é [he book is a valuable add l iny plant libra WITH SULPHUR CHLORIDE R. Ditmar, Gummi-Zeit, 42, p. 533 
The Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., Granby, Quebec, Canada, has (192 
published a calendar catalog for 1928 which is very cleverly de S y Cope For Rupper Mitts ANp CALENDERS.—J. E. Cong- 
velopee \ pocket at t! bottom of the calendar holds the catalog lor S. Bur. Labor Statistics, Bull. 447, 11 pp (1927) 
and order: nks - oe siasd } oA at lend vel . : : 
and ora nks are provided at the end of both calendar an New RONTGENOGRAPHIC INVESTIGATIONS OF RUBBER AND Re- 
catalog LATI SUBSTANCES E. A. Hauser, Kant., 1927. pp. 228-30 
Handbook to British Malaya 1927 contai 191 ige Lawp BLAck Ix tHe Ruspeer Ixvustry—F. Grove-Palmer, 
interesting information on the history, administration, com Rubber Age (London), Mar., 1928, p. 25 
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merce ( é ea ndustries, et ‘ a - 
, ' Moisture in Carson Biacx.—C. R. Johnson, Rubber Age (N. 
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r é illustra l an i it eX al Y.). Feb. 25, 1928, pp. 535-6 
map é mpiled and edited by R. L : 
Germati nd nublished annually ( pies mav be obtained COAGULATION OF LATEX.—P Bary Rev. Gen. Caout., Feb., 1928, 
from 1] Malay States Information Agency, Malaya Hous« yy ¢ Hlustrated 
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57. Charing Cross, S. W. 1, London, England \RSORPTION AND Dirrusion or GAs TuHrovuGH RUBBERIZED BAL- 


«6 ; . mw FAprit lubose, Rev. Gen. Caout +4 19022 nn 7-8 
Tensile Properties of Soft Rubber Compounds at Tempera- : \. Dubose, Rev. Ger it., Feb., 1928, pp. 7 
tures from 70 to 147 degrees C.” Technologic Paper Mopern Aspects or Ruprer Cuitivation.—C. H. Wright, /. R 
No. 364 reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. The ur., Feb. 11, 1928, pp. 213-219; Feb. 18, pp. 251-255; Feb. 25, 
author er, S. S. Kingsbury and W. L. Holt show PP. 290-293.; Mar. 3, pp. 325-27, 330-333. Illustrated. 

that chans in rubber compounds due to temperature should LeatTHER Factice.—R. Ditmar, Gummi-Zecit., Jan. 27, 1928. p. 
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[ESTING oF INSULATION BANDS, WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
OF THE ADHESIVE QUALITIES AND DurasiLity.—M. Krahl, Gummi 
é be 3, 1928 Pl 165-969 Illustrated grapl s 

fue THEOR’ I HE NEEDLE-SHAPED Rupper MOLECULE IN 
Scr \ RA E. Lindmaye Gummt- Feb. 10, 
928, pp. 1,025-1,028. Diagrams 

[He Use ¢ \cip-Proor CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS IN THE RUB 
BER INDUSTI Gun eit., Feb. 10, 1928, pp. 1,031-1,034, and 
Gummi-Zeit eb. 17, 1928, pp. 1,079-1,080. Illustrated 

Tue Coton THERMOSCOPE AN rs Use IN THE Ruspser INDUS 
TRY TO DETERMINE THE TEMPERATURE OF THE ROLLS AND THE 
Dry TEMPERATURE For CrupeE Rusper.—R. Ditmar, Gummi-Zeit., 


Feb. 24, 1928, pp. 1,133-1,134 

RESEARCHES oN PatcH CANKER.—W. Bobilioff, Archief, Jan., 
192%, pp. 1-5. Plates. English Summary, 6. 

Some Data oN RuspBer FROM Ficus, CAsTILLoA AND MANIHOT. 
—O. de Vries, and W. Spoon, Archief., Jan., 1928, pp. 7-19. Eng- 
lish version, 20-24. Tables. 

EXPERIMENTAL TAPPING OF HEVEA BUDDINGS AND SEEDLINGS ON 
THE Borxir Marapya Estate.—H. J. V. S. Holder and C. Heus- 
ser, Archief., Jan., 1928, pp. 25-36. English version, 37-49. Tables, 
charts. 

EXPERIMENTAL TaApprncs oF Hevea Bupprncs.—C. Heusser, 
Archief., Jan., 1928, pp. 50-58. English version, 59-60. Tables. 

Tue Keepinc Quatitics oF “RecovereD” RuspBer.—A. D. Lutt- 
ringer, Le Caout., Feb. 15, 1928, pp. 13,886-13,887. 

Microscopy IN THE SERVICE OF THE LATEST ADVANCES IN PLAN- 
TATION TECHNIQUE.—E. A. Hauser, Kaut., Jan., 1928, pp. 3-5. 

On ELEcTROLYTE PRECIPITATION OF FRESH AND PRESERVED La- 
TICFS AND THE RoLe oF ALBUMEN IN COoAGULATION.—P. Scholz, 
Kant., Jan., 1928, pp. 5-8. Tables. 

On RACKING AND RACKING-TENSIONS OF UNBROKEN RUBBER. 
A Contribution to Knowledge of Thermo-elasticity of Racking.— 
H. Feuchter, Kaut., Jan., 1928, pp. 8-12. Tables, graphs. 

On THE PROCESSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE STRETCHING OF 
Crupe Ruprer.—E. A. Hauser and P. Rosbaud, Kaut., Jan., 1928, 
pp. 12-14. Graphs. 

REGISTERING Hyprautic DyNAMomeTER.—M. C. Cheneveau, 
Rev. Gen. Caout., Jan., 1928, pp. 9-10. Illustrated. 

LATEX CONTAMINATED WITH CoprpER COMPOUNDS AS A SOURCE 
or DANGER oF Fire.—J. G. Fol and W. de Visser, Bull. R. G. A., 


Feb., 1928, pp. 124-127. Illustrated 


PARAMARK CRAYONS 


Crayons for every industrial purpose are prepared in various 
lors and composition according to the nature of the material to 
b ke 

| marking ubl t the mixing mill or calender the grade 
K is Parama s largely used in many large rubber plants 
TI narkings t I e guaranteed ne melt 

1 t < 

JAPANESE TIRE CONSUMPTION 

[he large number of taxis and the bad condition of the roads 
ire responsible for the high annual tire consumption in Japan, 
which averages about six to six and a half tires per car. 


Statistics compiled at the end of 1926 showed that there were 
23,456 taxis, 4,503 private autos and 12,097 trucks registered. 
The 


consequently use more tires, eigl 





taxis, of course, cover more miles than the private cars, and 
it to ten per year being 2 common 
proportion to each. 


Scientiric Economy IN THE USE OF RUBBER FOR TIRE 


manufacturing seems to be the answer to reduced American con- 
sumption. 
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Legal Decisions 


Patents Suits 


CAaouTCHOU 1,149,580. Hofmann & Gottlob, new caoutchouc 
substance and vulcanization products there f, appe il led Jan. 4, 
1928, 2d Cir., Doc. 9888. The Grasselli Chemical Co. v. National 


Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc ficial Gazette, Vol. 367, p. 239. 

PARACHUTE. H. Upson, parachute, D. C., W. D. 
uN. ¥., Dee. £ h dyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. Irving 
Air Chute Co., Inc Injunction granted Jan. 4, 1928—Offcial 
Gazette, Vol. 367, p. 239 

Nipptes. 1,420,287, R. Sanderson, method of and apparatus for 
making rubber nipples, filed Jan. 3, 1928, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. 
Div.), Doc. 2502, The Pyramid Rubber Specialty Co. v. The 
Lion Rubber Co.—Official Gazette, Vol. 367, p. 239. 

Tire Frap. 1,612,788, J. Walten, tire flap, D. C., E. D. Wis. 
(Milwaukee), Doc. 2120 C. D., C. O. Tingley & Co. et al v. The 
Badger Rubber Works. Dismissed Jan. 7, 1928.—Official Gazette, 
Vol. 367, p. 704. 

FootBaLL. The Seamless Rubber Co. v. Stall & Dean Mfg. 
Co., No. 2177, Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 





This is an appeal from a decree of the District Court for 
Mass. in an equity suit charging infringement of letters patent 
No. 1,279,936, applied for November 8, 1917, and issued to R. H. 
Taylor, Sept. 24, 1918; and reissued letters patent No. 15,755, 
originally applied for Feb. 8, 1922, and reissued Feb. 5, 1924. Both 
patents are for improvements in footballs and basketballs and are 
now owned by plaintiff. In the District Court the bill was dis- 
missed on the ground that the claims in issue were invalid for 
lack of invention. 

The decree of the District Court was affirmed. Opinion by 
Judge Bingham 


Customs 


CoLtoreD Rusrer Baris. The Treasury Department, office of 
the Commissioner of Customs, has instructed collectors to con- 
tinue the assessment of duty at the rate of 70 per cent ad valorem 
on certain colored rubber balls. 


F.C. Stantey, Pu. D., ano S. A. E. Member, CHIEF ENGINEER 
Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and with which concern he 
has been connected for 23 vears, gave an address on March 8 
before the Engineers’ Club, San Francisco, on “Brakes and Brake 


Problems 


Para Suippep Dvrti 1927 513 Lon [Tons oF BALATA, 

Ham king the ges 249 g nd New York 

cond wit 5 Q s : n 1926 was 
11 5 





TWO HEAVY DUTY STANDARD 60-INCH FARREL MILLS 
PROVIDED WITH HAND EQUIPMENT FOR REMOVING 
DUST, HEAT AND FUMES 
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Seiberling is survived by his widow, 


Mr 


who was Miss Cecil Berlage, and by his 


tl brothers, Lucius 


father and mother, tw 





and Karnaghan, and one sister, Catherine. 


\ former executive of The B 
Goodri 


Mar 


York, retired about twenty vears 





died in Scarsdale, 





New 


te his time to travel and 


scientific pursuits. Mr. Corson joined 





the Goodrich company as stenographer 
shortly after it was founded, and was 
rapidly advanced holding, at the time 
of his retirement, the office t executive 
vice president 
Thomas Kelly 

Thomas Kelly, aged 71, foreman of the 
service department of the Firestone F« 
wear Lo. I the past tw vears. died at 

s home l s Mass Mar 15 
He was ils ( urn he | \ 
Finance Committee 


John T. Mulligan 


John Mulligan, fe t 
Edgeworth factory of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., died at his home in Maldet 
Mass., last month after I 
born in Prince Edwards 
years ago, and had been a resident 
city for the past twenty years 


Thomas rema! 


Island 42 
of this 


a brief illness. 


Was 


James Farrington 
James Farrington, of The Textile Fin- 
ishing Machinery C Providence, R. L, 
died March 22. His obituary will appear 
in our 


next issuc 


1927 MALAYAN EXPORTS 


Gross exports of rubber from 


Malaya during 1927 amounted to 

322 long tons, and imports 134,252 tons, 
leaving a net export during the year of 
237,070 tons, according to a report issued 


rubber division of the Bureau of 





foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Or the t unt rubber im- 
rted d Q Q?7 a7 O70 s ¢ sted 
t d rhe d 145.77 S vet 
sh} 
ipproxl- 
e ¢ ru sis deducting 
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¢ nirt ( ire te t S 
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Financial and 
Corporate News 








Dividends Declared 


Stock of 








( Y Stock Rate Payable Record 
Rubber Prod. Cory Com. 2! q 15 Mar. 5 
Ss. weer Com $0.5 q 2 Mar. 15 
bber Co... _ Pfd. 14% q 2 Mar. 15 
re & Rubber Co... 6% Pfd. 14% q 15 Mar. 30 
ibber Co. cnticoiie ie 2nd Pfd 144% q 1 Feb. 15 
e & Rubber Co.. 7% Pfd 1 q 1 Mar. 20 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 

a ers FF 14% a. 31 Mar. 20 
Goodyear Textile Mill.. ee Pfd. $1.75 q. 2 Mar. 2 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Pfd. 14% 4. 1 Mar 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 1st Pfd. 14% q 1 Mar. 1 


& Rubber C 





pcp Abag Com, $1.25 q Apr. 2. Mar. 15 
& Rubber Co. 
pknaen Pfd. 14% Apr. 2. Mar. 1 
stheneves Com $1 q Mar. 31 Mar. 2 
bher Co Pfd. % 4 Apr. 2 Mar. 2 
Rubber C Com $0.25 Mar. 3 Mar 4 
er Co Pfd Apr 1 Mar. 20 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 








March 26, 1928 
Compa Higt Low Last 
Ajax Rubber, com 11% 10% 11 
Fis Rubber, con 16% 15% 15% 
Fisk Rubber, Ist pfd. (7 88 88 88 
Fisk Rubber, Ist pfd. cv. (7) 94% 94% 94% 
Goodrich, B, F., com. (4) 85 82% 84% 
Goodrich, B. F.. pfd. (7)...... 111% 111% 111% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber — 57% 55% 7 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ist pfd. (7) 95% 93 5 
Intercontinental Rubber (1) 15% 15% 15% 
Kelly Springfield Tire, com 24 21% 24 
Lee Rubber & Tire, com 19% 19 : 19 
Miller Rubber, com ad ‘ ‘ 23% 23} 23% 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber...... , 3 3 3 
United States Rubber, com ‘ 4614 45% 45% 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd. (8)... 90% 89% 90 
Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 
March 1928 
( Bid Asked 
Akron Rubber Reclaim 21 22 
A n Rubber Reclair pf . 99 
Falls S g 
Falls 1 10 19 
| tle 37 g 
I S 175 
Firestone. ist pf 110% 
< f 108! 109! 
é 165 17 
( ¢ 1. Serie \ 101% 1¢ 
G 
Ir 18 y 
Ml 00 ‘ 
Vi 
M ' => eo 
R r Se 4 
S 1 5 
‘ > 
Rubber Company Bonds 
Range for Year 19 
I I I Net ¢ ge 
97% 1 7s l 
. 1] 2 
47 10454 1% 
a 1197 2% 
111 7* 14 
109 4 
96M gg 4 
106% 1 - 1% 
RATHING CAPS Of \ MERICAN MAKI ARE VERY POPULAR ON 


French beaches. their quality and bright coloring being superior to 


other kind 
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United States Rubber Co. 
The following is a report of the opera 


THE STOCKHOLDERS : g is < f the « 
I tions of the company for the year ended December 31, 1927 
and of the financial condition of the company as of 
1e year. Sales for the year amounted to $193,442,945, 


a decrease of $22,085,364, or 10.25 per cent, compared with 1926 


the close of tl 


tion in selling prices of 1344 per cent. There 
increase in unit volume of sales of commodities other than tires, 
constituting about two-thirds of the total sales, which practically, 
offset the reduction in prices The 
total sales as stated above was due principally to 
[ unit 


selling of these commodities. 


prices of tires, and to a reduction in sales of 


to automobile manufacturers. 


reductions in 


As explained in 


‘itten down as of December 31, 





the annual report for 1926, inventories were not 
1926, because of the continuing 

prices, as indicated by the 
had occurred during the two 
surplus gs for that year, 
reserve for such 
Develop 
stabil- 





crude rubber market 


wide and violent 


uncertainty of 
fluctuations which 
but the entire 


5,380, 





eaTni 





. 9 
aside as a 


be found necessary. 


were set 
yf inventories as mi; 
part of 
at about the level of prices prevailing as of 

Therefore, inventories carried over from 1926 were 
1, 1927, to bring the value of crude rubber 





a fairly well 
t 


} + 
ne nrs 


ized market 


and of the rubber content in finished goods and goods in process 
replacement at current market prices, for which 
was necessary to use the amount of the 

together with $8,910,679 from surplus 
In connection with this adjustment, $8,000,000 was transferred 
from the surplus of United States Rubber Plantations, Inc. After 
making these adjustments, the results for the year 1927, and thi 
financial condition as of the close of the year, were as follows 


adjustment it 


reserve above 


entire 


mentioned, 


erations for the vear, before interest on 


nd estimated depreciation of plants, | 


Net income from of 
funded indebtedr 











of U. S. Rubber Plantations, Inc., for the year 
errrcre Tear T TTT Tee 4,000,000 
making a total of.......... eatin as edelene be ena $16,522,952 
Interest on funded indebtedness amounted t 6,290,900 
income from operations, after interest charges, of $10,232,052 
he preferred stock amounted t eS — 5,226,489 


$5,005,563 
3,980,571 





amounted to 








thus making net surplus earnings for the year $1,024,992 
The consolidated surplus as of December 31, 1927, amounted to $40,146,387. 
( r ts as of December 92 amounted to $134,639,166, and 
ent ibilities mour i to 
( ent sets sisted f 
( 
\ eceivabl less reser ve for doubtful a ts 
. , : ; 
shed ¢ s and raw mat 71,302,637 
( t to N Yo 5,889,370 
7 t assets $134,639, 1¢ 
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rn o+9 9a an 
\ g 
2 2 es | 
D < er N 
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$34 
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{ ¢ _ 1 
I elow market 
. , ¢ . ed e re s for co! 
© ti Ss Cru eC! 1 1 ward ut 
> 
ses ( 1 be re ved New \ < December 31 
1927 to $5,889,370 is tak » ace t and showr 
iat 1 
balanc sheet at cost ynicn s subst lly below the 
market 
. 1 29 Q72 AN . x 
retired $2,875,400 of funded indebtedness during 


The company 
+1, ieee ‘ sn r 
e year, consisting OT: 
of 7% per cent notes, setired through the operation 
funds, and 2,000,000 of 6% per cent serial gold notes paid March 1, 
1097 
Lhd s 


$691,400 of 5 per cent bonds and 184,000 


of the sinking 
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1) 
a g 
| \ | to | 
l be mad pany 
as | ‘ | Link 
he " t i ill items s ears 
t be n covered eret 
fore provi i é unpany s posi s these 
items 
The nat 1 p 
( }. Secer, Chairman 
Appr ird of Directors, March 8, 1928 
~ 
Mohawk Rubber Co. 
Che Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O., held a special meeting on 
March 5, at which meeting the articles of incorporation were 


amended to increase the number of shares of no par common 


stock from 35,000. It was voted to increase working 


capital by issuing $800,000 in gold debenture 


Of the additional shares of common stock authorized, 5,000 
shares were purchased by present stockholders Che proceeds will 
be used to retire immediately the 8 per cent gold notes which 
were sued f mporary financing early in 1927 

The Fisk Rubber Co. 

To THE ST YLDERS The company has changed its fiscal 
year from Oct r 31 to contorm to the calendar year and reports 
hereafter will be on that basis. In addition to the subsidiary selling 
companies heretofore included in the company’s balance sheet, the 
present consolidated statement now includes the accounts of The 


The Fisk Rubber Co. (Far East), 


Fisk Tire Fabric ¢ ind 


which is t mpanys crude rubber purchasing off in the 
Straits Sett 
Sales for t rteen months ended Decer r 31, 1927, totaled 
$72,404.00 S68.051.739. f velve me s ended 
October 2 ) hollar lee for t he ‘ r er rr nthe ended 
dD l { ‘ lat 
' 
YT? i 
I ) > /, | 
‘ cs 
' : 
t 
$3953 905 
ha y| 
] ] + 
I I most 1 macni I ) 
met stems, which will result in lower manufactur- 
ing costs. The pr icity of the plants during this period 
has been increased over 25 per cent. Although these additions and 





improvements involved a cash expenditure of approximately 
$6,500,000, substantially all of this sum has been absorbed in operat- 
and obsolescence charges. 


the remains exceptionally 


ing costs through depreciation 


The financial position of company 
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‘ 1007 , 
\ Ld ere W 1 bank loans outstand- 

. 332,726,000 excess of current 

rent assets to current liabilities of 

) $1,235 par \ 3 per cent sinking 
l $1, were puri d. $256,000 of which 
e fu rements, leaving $1,000,000 

. 1. , 

| the « va ilso purchased in 

$1,210,000 7 per cent first preferred stock and now 

s rea $2,154,800 se purchases will 
i est and di lene ot over $220,000. 


Dunn, President 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1927 
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( $22,319,055 
2,681,403 

S g s 230,750 
( 6,654,454 
D R 1,107,089 
$62,992,751 
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The Fisk T I ( st m gage sit zg 1 gold 
s 1,500,000 
iabil . 2 : 
r ‘ > 525 S67 
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New Incorporations 
Trre & AvtTo Ixc., February 28 (New 
rk), $20,000. J. Bodofsky, 1897 Coney Island Ave.; N. Sider, 
38 71st St.: H. Bodofsky, 2149 64th St., all of Brooklyn, 
Principal office, Manhattan. To manufacture tires, etc. 


Benner, Wickstrom & Co., Inc., January 18 (Massachusetts), 
$10,000. G. Wickstrom, president, 49 Worthington St., Boston; A. 
Bender, treasurer, 9 Academy St., Arlington; D. P. Shapalis, 
clerk, 20 Templeton St., Dorchester; J. Wereska, 53 Cushing St., 
Stoughton, all in Mass. Principal office, Boston, Mass. To deal 


in rubber, cotton, etc 


SUPPLY CO., 


S. Bropy Traptnc Corp., March 9 (New York), $50,000. S 
Brody, 1070 East 24th St.. FE. L. Ballin, 1004 Union St., both in 


Brooklyn; 7. T. McCoy, 57 William St., New York, both in N. Y 


Principal office, Manhattan. Rubber, etc 


Erastic Farrics Corp.. March 4 (New York), capital stock 100 
shares no par valu Mr. Deixler, N. Elman and W. J. Keeley, 
il] of 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Principal office, Man- 

tt To manufactt . 


nufacture rubber elastic fabrics 
E. J. Hann & Co., Ini February 21 (New York), capital 
; res no par lu M. Deixler, N. Elman and W. J 
Keel ll of 342 Madison Ave New York, N. Y Principal 


N.Y. To manufacture tires 
R Ra ( >» March 14 (New York 210.000 G 
G. | \. J. Dros I] 51 Chambers St 


R | ee te) @50 000 

A. | S 5 Ik S M trea r 
le St. 1 M Heller, clerk, 68 D 

Se Bos \ ) nol nm. Vinatems Wane 

© . ( Februarv ?7 (Ne w Ye rk). 75.000. 

M. Weinst 7-01 109 \ve., J. T. Stephens, 104-32 106th 

botl Richt 1 Hill, H. Goldberg, 1861 74th St., Brooklyn, 


Manhattan. To manufacture rub- 


THE RevisEp OrriciAL Ficures or THE U. § 
Census Bureau, there are 155 manufacturers of passenger cars 
and trucks in the U. S. The number of cars manufactured dur- 
ing 1927, 3,393,887, was less than the total number for 1926 which 
was 4,298,799 


ACCORDING TO 








The Rubber Industry in America 








Ohio 








Herbert Andress of The Cleveland 
Equipment & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
O., bought the building and equipment of 
the Studebaker-Wulff Rubber Co. of 
Marion. Mr. Andress acquired the prop- 
erty from the Equipment Co., Inc., Tren- 
ton, N. J., who bought it in August, and 
will hold it intact for two or three weeks. 
In the event that no purchaser materializes 
during that period, the equipment is to be 
lismantled and sold. 


The Triangle Tire & Rubber Co., 
Canton, O., reports that sales for 1927 
exceeded 1926 by 47 per cent and expects 
that 1928 will surpass both previous years. 
According to M. C. Wyatt, assistant treas- 
urer, there has been a considerable falling 
off in the demand for lower grade tires 
and a corresponding increase in the sale 
of the high quality line. At a recent meet- 
ing of the board the directors were all 
reelected with the exception of C. J. 
Parker, who replaced G. C. Pontius, de- 
ceased. 

The Buttonless Tire Cover Co., 
Canton, O., is planning a two-story addi- 
tion which will add 12,000 square feet to 
the present floor space of the plant. The 
company became affiliated, last December, 
with the Potter Mfg. Co. of Eugene, Ore., 
and the two plants now turn out 10,000 tire 
covers daily. E. E. George is secretary 
and treasurer, and the vice president, E. J. 
Palmer, is in charge of the Akron 
located in the Federal Oil & Gas Bldg., on 
North Union St. 


G. H. Hilbish has joined the sales 
force of the Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. Mr. Hilbish’s connection with 
the rubber industry period of 
over twenty-two years, during which time 
he has been with the Goodrich, Goodyear 
and Star organizations. 

The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
at a special meeting held at the company’s 
offices, March 5, re-elected S. S. Miller 
president and general manager, and J. B. 
Huber vice president. J. F. Jones, gen- 
eral sales manager, was elected to the office 
of vice president in charge of sales, and 
R. E. Block, treasurer, was made vice 
president in charge of finance. H. H. Mc- 
Closkey and H. H. Matz were re-elected 
to the offices of secretary and assistant 
treasurer, respectively. 

Dr. J. Teppema who was research 
chemist with the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., for four years, has 
become associated with 


office 


covers a 


the C. P. Hall 
Co., chemical manufacturer and raw ma- 
terial agent of Akron. In his association 
with the Hall company, he will engage in 
technical sales and research work. While 
with the Goodyear, Dr. Teppema’s work 
was in the line of accelerators and rubber 
compounds. 


The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
O., has named C. L. Bollinger manager of 
local advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment. Mr. Bollinger returns to the 
Mason company after a three years’ ab- 
sence during which period he was in a 
jobbing business with his brother. 

Carl Bly has been appointed tire sales 
analyst with The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. He had previously been con- 
nected with the Mason Tire & Rubber Ce., 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Republic Rubber Co. 


The Star Rubber Co., Akron O., 
closed April 1 for an indefinite period. 
Officials of the company, which makes 


tires, tubes and flaps, say reorganization 


is contemplated. 


J. D. Tew President of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


At a special meeting of the directors 
of The B. F, Goodrich eo. held in the 
New York offices at 1780 Broadway on 
March 23, the resignation of Harry 
Hough as president 
J. D. Tew was elected in his place. Mr. 
Hough will remain a director and mem 
ber of the Executive Committee. T. G. 
Graham will succeed Mr. Tew as first 
vice president and T. B. Tompkinson, con- 
troller, and V. I. Montenyohl, treasurer, 
have been made members of the board 
to fill vacancies. 

Officials of the retused to 
make any comment on these latest de- 
velopments but intimated that the pre- 
vious policies of the organization would 
be continued. 


was accepted and 


company 


Radio Communication 
Between Liberia and Akron 


The first direct radio communi 
cation between Liberia and Akron 
was established on March 19 with 
receipt of a message from Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., who is at present 
on an inspection trip to the rub- 
ber plantations of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. in Western 
Africa. The message was sent 
from a station 4,600 miles distant 
to the station erected on the roof 
of the Firestone factories at Akron. 

Mr. Firestone, in his first re- 
port, said that the Liberian 
government officials were cooperat- 
ing in the company’s efforts to 
make Liberia an important rubber 
producing country. He also re- 
ported that during the past year 
the field forces had laid out two 
50,000 acre plantations, one on the 
Du River and the other 150 miles 
south on the Cavalla river. 


"me EQ 
89 


Goodyear’s Assistant Sales 


Manager 


George A. Waddle, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
at Akron, O., enjoys the unusual distinc- 
tion of being not only well drilled in the 
art of selling rubber goods, but also hav- 
ing been exceptionally proficient in coun- 


seling clients and convincing courts. For 





G. A. Waddle 


ten years he was a practicing lawyer, and 
now many refer to him as Judge Waddle. 

Born in Brilliant, O., Mr. Waddle was 
educated in Bethany College, receiving the 
degree of A. B. in 1901, and in Western 
Reserve University, where he won an 
LL.B. in 1905. Legal work occupied the 
interval from 1905 to 1915 in Cleveland, 
O. In the latter year he yielded to the 
urge for merchandising, and, joining the 
dealers’ division in the automobile tire de- 
partment of the Goodyear company in 
Akron, he showed such marked aptitude 
for his new work that he was before long 
made manager of the dealers’ sales de- 
partment. Next he was appointed mana- 
ger of the dealer relations department, and 
finally made assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Waddle represented the Goodyear 
company for about five years on the Tire 
Executive Committee, Tire Manufactur- 
ers’ Division, Rubber Association of 
America, and was chairman of the Divi- 
sion for two years, 1925-6, during his in- 
cumbency aiding in no small degree in 
solving many knotty problems in produc- 
tion, merchandising, standardization, etc. 
Mr. Waddle is a member of the college 
fraternity Sigma Nu; University Club, 
Akron; University Club, Washington, 
D. C. (non-resident); and of the Fair- 
town Golf Club, Akron. 


L. C. Rockhill has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Miller Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O. Mr. Rockhill was re- 
cently made general sales manager. 

Rex Tire & Rubber Co., Wadsworth, 
O., formerly The Wadsworth Rubber Co., 
Exel Rubber Co. and Grubb Rubber Co., 


is reported to be in receivership. 








Annual Meting of 


Miller Rubber Co. 
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The meetings closed with an informal 
oe os ‘ 
1), that was well 


tended 
COMMITTEE D-13 
Committee D 13 of the American So 


ciety for Testing Materials met on Mar 
l and 2 at Providence, R. I. The cor 


nittee discussed the need of spe 


tions for particular fabrics, and Dr. W 
I’, Edwards, chairman amplified his sug 
estion of last fall on the need ot the 
committee for a central laboratory 
ecuring data on many important ques 
ns. Three formal papers were pr 
sented. These were “A Strength Test 
for Knitted Fabrics,” by W. H. Whit 
b of the U. S. Rubber Co: “A Prac 


tical Program for Humidity in Textiles’ 





by Professor Geo B. Haven of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and “Genetics in Textile Research” by 


Dr. W. F. Edwards ot the | S. Testing 


CREDIT FOR NATIONAL 
RESERVE 


The National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, and the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc., have arranged a credit on be- 
half of the National Reserve for Crude 
Rubber, commonly known as the American 
Rubber Pool. The credit provides for 
$30,000,000 now and an additional $30,000- 
000 if and when required. 
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In 1927 balloon tires comprised 53.9 per 
cent of the United States tire production. 


BOTTLE HOLDER HAS CAPS 





iW Dr. \W Barclay Stephens 
\lameda, Ca MASSeS fellow prac 
rs and < na nd many other 
than ¢ cal ses 15S i be ttle holde 
penses with ¢ s, the latter being 

replaced wit caps nged to the back 
the Ider and having on their under side 
pads soit rubbe \ spring impinging 
1 rear end ft the cover keeps it 
gains p he bottle when closed 
l r is lifted. The 


holder 
The doctor 
» makes it much easier 
operating stand, saves 


time in 





irning, saves 
corking and uncorking, and fingers from 
being stained by various solutions 


U. S. SPECIFICATION RUBBER 
GOODS 


The National Bureau of Standards had 
February 1, 1928, compiled 146 lists 
of firms who are willing when requested 
to certify to purchasers that material sup- 
plied complies with the tests and require- 
United States Master 
Specifications and is so guaranteed. Copies 
of lists, which are constantly being ampli- 
fied, can be had from the bureau in Wash- 
ington, D. C., gratis \ labeling system 
is being developed in connection with the 
small 


ments of the 


certification plan for the benefit of 


buyers 


QUICK-DRYING TIRE PAINT 


to be 





\ quick drying tire paint, said 


juite efficient, contains 
anti-oxidant 10, mineral rubber 10 


4 
solvent 35; 


ingredients 
‘eresine 


these 


wax 10, carbon black 5, total, 
70 lbs. 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
LABORATORY 
[The Bureau of Standards has given 
over one of its laboratories to be de- 


voted exclusively to investigations for 
the improvement of methods for re- 
‘laiming rubber. A special study is be- 
ing made of the theory of vulcaniza- 
tion as it is thought that the best re- 
sults may be obtained through the de- 
vulcanized rubber. 


C 


sulphurization of 
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New Jersey 





New 


improvement and manutac 


itions in Jersey are 


showing some 





turers believe that with the advent ot good 
weather business will be more settled. Or 
ders for mechanical rubber goods are r¢ 
ported t be n tl ncrease, there being 
a good demand ior hose, packing, heels 
ind soles The hard rubber industry has 
shown t littl 
While the é ind tube utput 1s not ] 
n al m ed 1 d Tl > 1 t i JIN 
tor Concerns ma i iring f. er til 
ng say business is tte " s é 
ior some time 


The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 





tion of New Jersey held its late winter 
meeting 1 March at the Stacy-Tret 
Hotel, Trenton, N. J. Following the d 
ner, the rubber situation was discusse 

Art H. Massey, general sales manage 
f the Combination Rubber Co., Trent 
N. J., is optimistic over the future and be 
lHieves there will soon be an increas« 
the demand for tires and tubes 

The Puritan Rubber Co., Trento: 
N. J., recently completed a plant addition 
to accommodate increasing business and 
the manufacture of rubber tiling [he 
plant is operating with a night shift 


The Raymond Rubber Co., Lambert 
ille, N. J., manufacturer of reclaimed 
rubber, has been closed down for some 
time. It is not known when the factory 
will be put in operation again. 

The Lambertville Rubber Co., Lam 
bertville, N. J., which recently consoli 
dated with the Goodyear Rubber Co. at 
Middletown, Conn., has completed the re- 
moval of the machinery to the New Eng- 
land town. The Lambertville plant will 
be used as a warehouse for the time being 


The Fisk Flap Tube Rubber Co., 
Yardville, N. J., has not reopened its plant 
since the death of C. Francis Fisk, vice 
president of the concern. It is not known 
when it will be started again. 


Milton H. Martindell, secretary of the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has been elected a director of the Capital 
City Trust Co., Trenton. 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of hard rubber goods, 
reports that business shows but little im 
provement, 


The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., states that orders are be- 
coming more plentiful with prospects for 
a good summer season. 

The Mercer Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces that fairly 
good at this time and that better conditions 


business is 


are anticipated. 

Dave and Jack Stern, distributers of 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Paterson, 
N. J., were recent visitors to the Dayton 
plant. The Stern brothers signed a con- 
tract that calls for them to dispose of 
$800,000 worth of Dayton tires within the 
next twelve months. 


The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces that C. Edward Murray, 
president of the Murray Co., and his 
Morrison, Jr., 


non stock 


homas 





ave acquired all the con 





out seventy per cent of the preferred 
stock of that concern Messrs. Murray 
nd Morrison have placed in the treasury 
the rubber company more money 

nance increasing orders for the ne 
De Luxe tires. Mr. Morrison, who : 
been vice president of the Murray Rubber 
Co., has been connected with the plant f 
several years. He is the son of Thomas 


Morrison of Pittsburgh, Pa., a director 


he United States Steel Lor] 


Thermoid Rubber C 


The o., Trento 
N. J., states that there has been n hang 
production during the past m 





increasing orders are expected from tl 





mpany’s various agencies throughout the 
United States 

I. Ely Reed, treasurer of the Mercer 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., has returned 
Irom an extensive business and pleasur: 


trip to Florida and Cuba. He was absent 


for a month 


The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
continues busy in all departments and is 


supplying the spring trade with soles and 


heels 


L. A. Ragot has been made assistant 
sales manager of the Michelin Tire Ci 
Milltown, N. J., succeeding T. Voorhees, 
resigned Mr 
been connected with the 


1911 


Thomas M. Pheasey, former master 
mechanic of the Lambertville Rubber Co. 
Lambertville, N. J., has taken a position 
with The Cotex Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Ace Rubber Co., Union Hill, N. J., 
has placed its complete mechanical equip 
ment on sale. 


The Rodic Rubber 
N. J., manufactures 
goods. C. T. 


Frederick J. Maywald, 
consulting chemist, recently 
building approximately 100 by 100 
located in Carlstadt, N. J., where, after 
necessary alterations, he will 
laboratory. Meanwhile, he 
to serve his clientele 
tory location, Main 
Belleville, N. J 


who recently 
Michelin company 


since 


Co., 


mechanical 


Garwood, 
rubber 
Dickey is general manager 


known 


acquired a 


well 
teet 


move his 
will continue 
at the present labora- 
and William streets, 


VALUE OF RUBBER PROBE 


A great diversity of opinion is expressed 
by tire manufacturers of Akron regarding 
the proposed appropriation by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, of $100,000 for 
rubber research and exploration. In some 
quarters it is thought that this will be an 
effective means of abolishing high prices; 
while others express the belief that this 
sum is so insignificant, compared to the 
sums expended by individual companies, 
that it will have no effect whatever. 
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Massachusetts 








The F irestone F ootwear Co., Hudson, 


Mass., a the company’s cotton mills at 
Fall River are t e linked with the head 
iarters of the ncern in Akron by short 
wave stations according to constructi 
ipplications filed with the Federal Radi 
Commissio1 Authority is asked to cor 
struct 500-watt stations at each point t 
ymmunicate with Akron on two wave 
lengths in the vicinity of 22 and 43 meters 
The Hood Rubber b . Watertown, 
Mass., has a very attractive window dis 
play of tires, footwear yo radio panels 
in the store of Jordan Marsh Co., Bos 
ton This display is to be given tor tw 
weeks starting March 19 in conjunction 


Industry Exposition con 
ducted by the above store 


t 


E. D. Manley, formerly manager ot 


he Boston branch of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., has joined the New England 
division of the Miller Rubber Co. in an 
executive capacity 

The Standard Rubber Co., Mansfield, 
Mass., was recently organized to manu 
facture heels and tiles and also to reclaim 
rubber Officials are: W. A. Sanborn, 


president; T. A. Farrell, treasurer; and 
\. C. Ruger, secretary 

The Mohawk Rubber Co.’s Boston 
larger quarters 
Increased busi- 


branch has been moved t 
at 1249 Boylston St 


ness in the Boston district, with the conse 
quent necessity of larger storage space tor 
tires and tubes, is responsible for the 


change in location 


The Boston Tire Dealers’ Association 


held its second annual banquet on Marcl 
15, 1928, at the Chamber of Commerc: 
Bldg After an orchestral musical pré 
gram, the association was addressed by 
members of Boston business organizations 
on the value of industrial unity and its 
application to the tire trade 

J. R. Philbrook has ‘recently been ap- 
pointed Boston branch manager of the 


Ajax Rubber saaeelins Edward S$ 
Kidder, who plans later to enter business 
ve Mr. Philbrook 1s 
widely known in New England tire circles 
through his connection tor several years 
branch of the Kelly 








with the Boston 
Springfield Tire Co 
The Hood Rubber Baseball League 
} 1, 


gave a bDenent performance ore a Ca 


heatre in 





pacity house at the Coolidge 
Watertown last month. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls 
Mass., has appointed R. P. Harvey to 
take over the duties, recently relinquished 
by E. C. Taylor, in connection with the 
patent work in the western plant 

Edgar N. Weber, formerly of the 
production department of the Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Co., Mishawaka, Ind.. 
has ep. the technical service depart- 
ment of the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 


Mass 
L. G. Whittemore, Inc., is now poeaten 
at new and larger quarters at The Victory 


Terminal, Atlantic, Mass. 


Edmund W. Kendall has been ap- 
pointed manager of the tape department of 
the Clifton Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., 
with headquarters at the Jamaica Plain 
factory Mr. Kendall was formerly 
general sales manager for Pass & Sey- 
mour at Syracuse, N. Y. He has also 
been in the sales department of the West- 

ghouse Electric Mig. Co., and has 
participated in Electrical Trade Asso- 
c1tions ictivities. 

George H. Wood, a member of the 
sales department of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. for the 
been appointed manager of the mechanical 
sales department of the Boston office. 

The Pilgrim Rubber Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. L., suffered considerable loss 
oth to buildings and stock in a fire re- 
tly. The company had recently moved 
from Woonsocket to the new location at 


past twenty years, has 


Tyer Rubber Co. 


[yer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 
has filed a report as of December 31, 
1927, which compares with that of pre- 


vious year as follows 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1927 192¢ 
Real estate $558,565 
459,054 








Notes and accts, rec 
ible 189,416 259,114 
asl 52,086 77,395 
Securit 41,587 
Deferred charges 3,445 18.696 
Tota $1,520,005 $1,553,989 
$495,000 
4$26,41¢ 
16,557 
180, 
324,4( 
111,615 





Hauser Associate 


Professor M. I. T. 


Dr. Ernst Hauser has been appointed 
non-resident Associate Professor of Col- 
id Chemistry at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Doctor Hauser will deliver his first course 
of lectures there in the period between 
June 18 and August 28 and will naturally 
deal extensively with the chemistry of 
rubber. 

His colleagues and American rubber 
chemists in general will be glad to know 
that Doctor Hauser is thus identified with 
the advancement of rubber chemistry in 

United States 


GASOLINE CONSUMPTION 


According to figures compiled by the 
American Motorists’ Association, each 
motorist during 1927 used an average of 
550.9 gallons of gasoline and traveled an 
iverage of 7,437 miles. 
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CHAMBERLIN CONSULTANT 
FOR U. S. RUBBER CO. 

The United States Rubber Co. has re- 
tained the transatlantic flier, Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, as consultant in the manu- 
facture of airplane tires. Another noted 
airman, Joseph A. Faucher, has been made 
manager of airplane tire sales. 


GROWTH OF FISK HOSPITAL 
In its sixteen years’ existence, the 
hospital of the Fisk company has grown 
from one room to an industrial plant hos- 
pital with equipment and facilities the 
equal of any in New England 

When first opened, it was placed in 
charge of a nurse and supplied with four 
or five very simple remedies. Cases re- 
quiring the care of a physician were 
referred to outside men. Forty or sixty 
cases in a twenty-four hour period were 
usually treated. Additions in buildings, 
apparatus and drugs were made from time 
to time, and last year over thirty-four 
thousand visits were recorded. 


GOVERNMENT FAVORS 
RUBBER POOL 


According to William J. Donovan, as- 
sistant to the attorney general, at a con- 
ference of leading executives called by the 
Department of Commerce, February 16, an 
amendment to the Sherman Act would be 
a detriment rather than a help. Govern- 
ment supervision and control of industry 
would result, he declared, as the people 
would not permit monopolistic power to 
go unregulated. 

Mr. Donovan further announced that it 
was the view of the department that there 
was no violation of the Sherman law as 
long as the association of rubber produc- 
ers permitted all who desired to participate 
to do so on equal terms, and in view of 
the fact that the purpose of the plan is to 
promote trade in this country rather than 
to restrain it. 


RUBBER MOTOR BOATS 


At the National Motor Boat Show held 

New York, January 20 to 28, outboard 
motor boats of rubber were a feature. A 
display by Frank and Julius Herbst, Wil- 
mington, Del., included two such boats, 
twelve feet long with beams four feet four 
inches. These manufacturers are respon- 
sible for some of the fastest motor boats 
in the world, and expect to enter two of 
their rubber boats in a Florida race in 
the near future. 


JUNIOR RUBBER 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


An examination to fill vacancies in the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
and similar positions, will be held for 
which applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission not later than 
April 28. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the U. S. civil service board of 
examiners at the post office or custom- 
house in any city. 
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Eastern and Southern 








The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 709 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
has completed plans for a one story addi- 

to the pl at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
equipment, to 







he estimated cost, with 


approximate $80,000. 


Wood, VanderPyl Co., Inc., has re- 

ved its New York offices from 15 Park 
Row, to larger and more conveniently 
located quarters at 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Frank C. Van Cleef, former secretary 
f The B. F. Goodrich Co., is now affili- 
ated with the Guaranty Co. of New York. 


Fred Waterhouse Co., Ltd., announces 
the removal of its offices to 271 Madison 


Ave., New York, N. Y 


The Watson-Stillman Co., 75 West 
St., New York, N. Y., at a recent meeting 
of its board of directors elected William 
B. Updegraff vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Updegraff has been connected 
with the company for the past fifteen years 

various engineering and sales ca- 
pacities. 

J. H. Nicholas & Co., Inc., 109 Liberty 
St., New York, has secured the American 
and Canadian agency of the chalk whiting 
division of Cements Portland Arrtificiels 
Belges, Hargmignies, Belgium. This chalk 
whiting, marketed under the trade name 
of Violet Label, is produced by a new 
process giving a product of extreme fine- 
ness. 

Whitten Bros., tire dealers, have just 
opened a new store at 1400 Broad St., 
Richmond, Va. G. H. Whitten recently 
visited the plant of the India Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, O., to make plans for 1928 


business. 


J. C. Mathews, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., is the Eastern repre- 
sentative of the Wood Chemical Pro- 
ducts Co. This company is a successor 
to the National Turpentine Products 
maintain offices at Jackson- 

Point, Fla 


Co. and will 


vile and Gull 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y., at a recent meeting, 
elected the following officers: Dr. H 
R. Carveth, president; P. Schleussner, 
first vice president; M. Kutz, second 
vice president; M. J. Brown, assistant 
vice president; C. Dill, assistant vice 
president; A. Frankel, treasurer; A 
Heuser, assistant treasurer; and P. S 
Rigney, secretary. 

The Stetson Rubber Co. has been 
organized at East Butler, Pa., to spe 
cialize in the manufacture of retreaded 
tires. The plant will consist of three 
units, each 40 by 100 feet, of mill typ: 
construction. It is understood that the 
owners of the Corona Cord Tire Co 
have a substantial interest in the new 
venture. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
announced plans for the construction 
of a $250,000 building on the corner ot 
Broad and Lombardy streets, Richmond, 
Va. 

United States Rubber Co.’s growing 
business in its Pittsburgh, Pa., branch has 
necessitated the removal to larger quarters, 
and after April 1 will be located at River 
Ave. and Pennsylvania R. R. near Ninth 
St. Bridge, N. S. The new building oc- 
cupies an entire city square and is equipped 
with numerous devices to improve and 
facilitate service. 

D. W. Hollingworth, formerly of the 
technical staff of the National India Rub- 
ber Co., Bristol, R. I., one of the United 
States Rubber Co. branches, is now chem- 
ist with the Continental Fibre Co., New- 
ark, Del. 

E. B. Smith, chief chemist of the 
National Turpentine Products Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., has made an investi- 
gation of the technical advantages of 
retort pine tar as a rubber compound- 
ing ingredient. The results of his study 
are embodied in specifications defining 
the grade best suited for rubber makers 
use. 











THIS OIL PAINTING OF 
CHARLES GOODYEAR BY G. 
P, A, HEALY IS IN THE RE- 
CEPTION ROOM OF CHARLES 
B. SEGER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
U. 5. RUBBER CO., 1790 BROAD- 
WAY. ON EITHER SIDE OF 
THE PORTRAIT ARE CASES 
CONTAINING RUBBER CANES 
MADE BY GOODYEAR. 
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An Authority on Rubber 
Planting 


As an authority on the cultivation and 
world-wide merchandising of rubber, few 
rival in prestige Fred T. P. Waterhouse, 
president of Fred Waterhouse & Co., Ltd., 
rubber merchants of New York and Singa- 
pore. For many years his forecasts on 
production and consumption have been 
eagerly sought by the trade here and 
abroad. As one of the pioneer planters in 





Marques Studio 


Fred T. P. Waterhouse 


Malaya, an extensive, observant traveler 
in the major rubber growing regions of 
both continents, in active touch with the 
world’s rubber markets, and with a large 
clientele of consumers he has acquired a 
great fund of practical information which 
in graphic style he delights in imparting. 

Mr. Waterhouse was one of the earliest 
advocates of growing rubber in territory 
close to the United States; and to solve 
the much-debated question as to whether 
Mexico could be made a great rubber- 
producing country he made two explora- 
tory visits to the central and southern 
parts of the republic in 1910 and 1924. He 
reported that not only could introduced 
Hevea flourish as well as the native Cas- 
tilloa even as far north as 18 degrees above 
the equator, but that if the problems of 
cheap labor and stable government could 
be solved Mexico’s rubber possibilities 
would be practically unlimited. He has 
written many interesting monographs on 
his favorite subject, and on his return re- 
cently from the Far East he treated the 
members of the Rubber Exchange, New 
York, to a moving picture exhibit showing 
all the phases of rubber growing and prepa- 
ration on Malayan plantations. 

Mr. Waterhouse was born in Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands, November 23, 1869, In 
1905-1906 he was a member of the House 
of Representatives in the Hawaiian terri- 
torial legislature, and in 1907 was sent by 
the Board of Agriculture of the territory 
to investigate the rubber planting industry 
in Malaya, Dutch East Indies, and Ceylon. 
His diversions include golf, tennis, and 
yachting; and his clubs, the University, 
Honolulu; Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity, 
New York; Singapore, Selangor, and other 
local clubs. His address is Fred Water- 
house Co., Ltd., Chartered Bank Chambers, 
Singapore, S. S. 
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President H. T. Dunn of the Fisk Tire 


i ears s een 
i toward expanding 

i 1 \ salesma 1 
ears r since the Fisk 

7 , on} 

| cycle $ take 

r t ranch of the bus 
id Of the emciel I 


workers. Questioned as 


reported intention of the Fisk 
pany t t up a tire factory in the near tu 
ture the Coast, Mr. Dunn said that whe 
e output of the Eastern and the Midwest 
factories reaches 50.000 tires a dav the 
matter of another factory will be very ser! 
isly nsidered, and it is practically cet 
tain that its location woul 


1 be in South 
ern California. He stated that the preset 


factories have been averaging 36,000 tires 


a day, and that by the end of spring 
they would be producing 40,000 daily Che 
company’s extensive plans for increasing 
utput and distribution, Mr. Dunn said 
were good evidence of the company’s co1 

dence in the business future of the 


Coast Tire & Rubber Co.’s new 


direc rs have outlined an extensive selling 
programme tor the products of their Oak 
land, Calif., factory, and already under 
he new plan direct factory branches have 
been established in Los Angeles, Holly 
wood, Pasadena, Huntington Park, Santa 
Monica, Bakersfield, San lose, Berkeley, 
i 1 Sa The d ne t Pre sident 
rsp 
U. S. Rubber Activities 

United States Rubber Co.’s general man 
ger of the Pacific Coast division, J. B 
Brady, recently completed a trip to the 

mpat northwest branches, holding 


sales conferences at Portland, Seattle, and 
Spokane. He was accompanied by FE. H 


White, manager of footwear sales for the 





Coast division, and he reports the outlook 
wr business generally as very good. The 
gricultural nditions were never more 

promis the 18 recoVy 

ering t and practi 
il all hat section 





ng a in, manager 
f golf ball sales, has just finished a trip 


mong all the company branches on the 


Coast, and reports a surprising increase 

sales ] H W ilters, of New York, 
manager of rubber tiling sales, has also 
visited all the Coast branches, and states 


that rapid strides are being made in mar- 


keting this line of products. He remarked 

at the new Panama Pacific Steams! ip 
“California.” the largest passenger ship 
ever built e | ted States, and whicl 
recently reached San Francisco and Los 
Angeles equipped with 30,000 square 
feet of U. S. RL. C rubber floor c over- 


ing Arthur B. Fennell, general manager 
of tire sale of New Y irk, was a recent 


Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 








Dayt Ss VU... Bcc rd ne t Pacitic Coast 
Manager Joe P. Schill with headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, scored a 400 per cent 
crease in January tire sales over those 
it same month a year ago in the Coast 
territory. Mr. Schiller has just organized 
an extensive system of dealer outlets 
throughout the Nort! opened 
i new tactor ran to take 
ire t the state I 

Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, 
San Francisco, has taken over the South 
ern Asbestos & Magnesia Co., of Los 
Angeles, the business of the latter to be 
continued under the old name, and with 
Sidney L. Plant of the San Francisco 
concern as president and Wilmer Bingord 
as vice president and general manager. 


Firestone Nearly Ready 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali 
a will, unless all signs fail, have its 


Los Angeles factory in operation in June 





and about a month ahead of schedule, ac- 
cording to Vice President C. A. Myers, in 
charge of construction. The unusual speed 
n building operations has been made pos- 
sible with the aid of the most modern 
labor saving machinery obtainable. Much 
time has been gained also through such 
large scale operations as the pouring in 
one job of the concrete for the floor of one 
section of the main building, 126 carloads 
f sand and gravel and 18 cars of cement 
eing used. The structural steel for the 
process and curing department, covering 
two acres and containing all the heavy vul- 
canizing and other machinery, was up 
three weeks ago, and the weighty equip- 
ment has since been all installed. The 
mechanical building has been finished and 
The steel skeleton of the 
power house has just been erected, and 
work will soon be begun on the office 
building. Later tanks and other structures 
will be built to complete the very up-to- 
date tire plant on the 40-acre tract owned 
by the company at Manchester Ave. and 
\lameda St 


furnished. 


Guayule in Santa Maria Valley 


American Rubber Producers, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Intercontinental Rubber 
Co., has begun to set out guayule plants 
on 215 acres in the Santa Maria Valley, 
Calif., adjoining the 5-acre plot on which 
it started cultivation experimentally a year 
ago, and all of which is part of the big 
guayule enterprise at Salinas. An average 
of 7,260 plants to the acre are being put in 
with the special planting machine devel- 
oped by the company’s manager, J. M. 
Williams, and who is supervising the work 
at Santa Maria. The seedlings are set 
two feet apart and the rows three feet 
apart. The plants will be ready for har- 
vesting and processing at a rubber extrac- 
tion mill within four vears 
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Universal Rubber Mfg. Co., San 
Francisco, according to Manager C. 
M. Shannon, is working to full capacity 
on patented articles in its molded goods 
department for over a year; and, while 
sales in general lines are somewhat better 
than last year, there has been an especially 
large increase in specialty lines in hard 
rubber goods. Hose and belting continue 
to be made in all sizes and in good volume. 
[he annual overhauling of mechanical 
equipment has just been finished rhe 
compeny is officered by George M. 
Stevens, president; John J. Moore, vice 
president; John J. Filippim, secretary- 
treasurer, and C. F. Butte and D. T 


Rogers, who are also directors 


California Rubber Products Corp. 


1201 Merchants Exchange Bldg. San 


Francisco, Calit., has in operation a 
modern refinery if deresinating and 


refining balata. The plant is located in 
Redwood City. W. A. Cree is president; 
Sam Whiting, vice president; and H. 
J. Raynes, secretary. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, recently celebrated the produc- 
tion of 10,000,000 tires since the opening 
of the southwest factory on June 14, 1920. 
The mid-winter average of 7,500 tires daily 
has since been raised to over 10,000 a day, 
taxing every department and necessitating 
three shifts daily in employes. To provide 
for the increasing output, plans are being 
considered for a large addition to the fac- 
tory in the near future. D. W. Sanford, 
recently manager in Portland, and formerly 
of El Paso, has been appointed Los An- 
geles branch manager, taking effect 
March 15. 


Pacific Goodrich Making Tires 


The first Silvertown cord tire to be 
manufactured at the new Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co.’s Los Angeles factory was 
produced on March 16. No unusual cere- 
mony attended the opening of the big plant 
on the Union Pacific industrial tract at 
Whittier boulevard, Atlantic Ave. and 
Telegraph Rd. The making of the first 
tire marked the climax of an exceptional 
industrial engineering achievement which 
comprised the completion of a factory 
over a quarter of a mile long and 400 
feet wide, with every detail and process 
efficiently functioning in the record time 
of seven months from the day when 
ground was first broken 

An official opening will be held at the 
new factory on May 2, when production 
machinery will be in full swing, turning 
out close to the initial capacity of tl 
plant, 5,000 casings and 6,500 tubes daily 
and employing nearly 1,500 workmen. A 
special feature will be a radio programme 
put on over the Pacific Coast broadcasting 
network, and which will fit in with a simi- 
lar dedicatory programme to be issued over 
the Midwest and Eastern networks. 

Recent additions to the personnel from 
Akron are E. Baker, manager of the tech- 
nical department; H. J. Hobman, employ- 
ment manager; A. Kelly, chief chemist; 
J. A. Herbert, secretary, and G. W. Hub- 


bell, cashier 


1€ 
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Curt Uschmann, chief of 
rades, Firestone Tire & 
\kron, has been transferred 


veles, where he will be mast 


charge of operation and maintenance at 
e new Firestone plant in the latter city. 
1 Pp ' 


1 ¢ 
IN Jackson, ene ral sales 


the Firestone parent kron, 
iferring during the 
with company officials and deale 
ons in the chief cities on tl 
plans for the distribution of tires from the 
new Firestone factory in Los Angeles 
Not only will the entire Coast be served 
from the latter works, but all the territory 
as far east as Billings, Denver, and El 
Paso. Warehouses will be maintained at 
Spokane, Tacoma, Reno, Stockton, 
Fresno, El Paso, Phoenix, and 
Park J. Patterson will be in charge 
f sales. He was formerly Chicago man- 
iger and had been personal 
President Harvey S. Firestone 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been establishing through \s- 
sistant General Sales Manager Arch Harp 
1 score of branch warehouses in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, and Arizona 
[he company now has factory branches in 
Angeles, Seattle, Portland, and San 
Francisco, with headquarters in the lat- 
ter city and all supervised by Robert R 
Fox, Pacific Coast division sales manager 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co. has be en 
mproving its sales organization on tl 
Coast through H. E. Waldsmith, one ; 
he Akron factory executives 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.’s Los 


company in 


been cor 


1e Coast on 


Oak- 


land, San 


[hego. 


assistant of 


Los 


Angeles branch manager, F. L. Hocker 
smith, has been in New Mexico and west 
ern Texas recently arranging to take over 


Goodrich Co. 


Goodrich bran 


Pacific 
served 


for the 
heretofore 


in Dallas. 


territory 


by the 


Samson Extends East and 
South 


Samson Tire & Rubber Co., Los An- 


geles, reports a large increase of sales on 
he Pacific Coast and in the Midwest ter- 
ritory and also a marked growth in busi- 


ness in the Atlantic border field. In addi- 
tion to the recently opened factory 
branches in Newark, N. J.; Atlanta, Ga., 
and Dallas, Tex., several others will be 
opened shortly in the South and South- 
east. The company reports that its aux- 
iliary tire factory, Plant No. 2, in San 
Diego is greatly relieving the overtaxed 


original plant in Compton, Calif., which 
has been repeatedly enlarged during the 
company’s ten years’ existence. The San 
Diego plant, which has an extensive equip- 
ment of up-to-date tire making machinery 
and facilities for large production, is al- 
ready operating at 50 per cent capacity, 
although it was opened scarcely two 
months ago. At the main plant in Comp- 
ton a 24-hour working schedule has been 
kept up for over four years. <A _ report 
that the company is planning a chain of 
tire factories throughout the country is 
without foundation, the executives say, 
who also declare that in the case of the 
Samson concern it would be an uneconomic 
and unnecessary policy 
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Vogue Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. of 


which Harry C. Hower is president, has 
announced the appointment ot J. D. Dris- 
coll as vice president The factory at 





Laporte, Ind., is working on a 
hour day schedule to 
its product, according to the president. 
Willard L. Morgan is establishing a 
United 


twenty-tour- 


meet the demand for 


new research laboratory at the 

States Rubber Co. tire plant in Detroit, 
h laving been transferred from the com 
pany s gener 1 laboratories in New Vo rk 
City. 


R. I. Wishnick, 
Inc., New Yu rk, 


of Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
. Y., iS supervising 


operations at the Lawrenceville, Ill, plant 
of the company 

J. H. Heist has been appointed district 
manager at Chicago, Ill., for The Dayton 


Rubber Mig. ¢ according to an announce 
ment made by Vice President D. W. War 
den. Mr. Heist was formerly director of 


sales for the Wheary Trunk 











R. C. Hawley 
Other important additions to the Dayton 
Chicago branch staff include R. C. Haw- 


for the Lincoln 
Michi- 
who 


ley, former sales manager 
Products Co., takes over the 
gan state territory, and C. L. Nyret 
will represent Dayton in Iowa. 


O. E. Zook, 


who 


secretary-treasurer of the 
Zook Tire Co., Pueblo, Colo., distributer 
of Dayton tires and tubes, spent several 
days at the Dayton factory consummating 
tire purchases, indicating a healthy condi- 
tion in the Colorado territory. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, 
O., plans to build a $20,000 branch in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

William Wieses has 
charge of the Indianapolis 
United States Rubber Co. He 
merly at the head of the Des 


been placed in 
branch of the 
was for- 


Moines, 


Iowa, branch. 

The Stedfast Rubber Co., Montello 
Mass., has appointed Oscar F. Wright of 
Saint Louis as selling agent for its line 


A complete line of the 
will be carried in St. 


in that district. 
“Stedfast products” 
Louis 


agg States Rubber Co., Salt 
ake City, Utah, reports sales and protts 
for 1927 in excess of any previous 
is principally with 
west 


year 
The company’s business 
the large mines and smelters in the 
where conditions are particularly 
Mechanical rubber 


favorable 
goods are 


also sold 


at this time 


the chief products, but tires are 


A practical mechanic and engineer has re 
cently 


tion with the 


been installed to work in conjunc 


sales department of the con 
cern 

The Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
\kron Rubber 


organized 


Re- 
with 
and a plant at 
East St. Louis, Il 


a subsidiary of the 
claiming Co., has been 
offices at St. Louis, Mo., 
Monsanto Village 


The new plant is expected to have a 
reclaiming capacity of twenty-five tons 
daily. William Welch is president, S. G 
Luther, vice president, and W \. Hart, 
secretary and treasurer of the new com 
pat 





J. H. Heist 


L. E. 
torcycle 
force of The 
Colo., 
hose 


o—- Parkhurst, famous mo 
demon, has joined the 
Rubbe r (2. 
selling fan belts, radiator 
Vulco products in the St 


speed sales 


Gates Denver, 
and is 
and other 
Louis district 
The Collette Tire & Rubber Co, 


Racine, Wis., has been organized to manu- 


facture the Collette demountable cushion 
tire. J. L. Bitker is president; Guy M. 
Collette, vice president and general man- 


ager; and J. W. Bitker 
company. 

The J. D. Strutzel Rubber Co., 1606 
Collins St., Joliet, Ill., recently incorpo- 
rated, is now in operation and reports suf- 
hand to operate in full 
next six months. The 
factory has been equipped with presses, 
several mills, calenders, and power plant 
for the manufacture of rubber floor tiling. 
The officers of the 
Strutzel, 


1S secretary of the 


ficient orders on 


capacity for the 


company are: J. D. 
president, H. M. Strutzel, 
president, and Elizabeth Strutzel, secretary 
and treasurer 


vice 
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Canada 

ir f e fa John Myles, of the Columbus Rubber 
that ( Montreal, Ltd., was pees in tne 

1¢ S M Pr 1 business trip 

Gordon H. Nickle, sales nager « 

‘ lun Kubber (¢ f Montreal, 
n ‘ $ t é é larters alter 

P, it t s s ( ners Kaste and a { 

S \ t i \\ N \) 

a , C. H. Carlisle, president ig 
hanger Be te euaditetal s d f the Good) & 
ay vane R er | Canada, Lt 

t pre ( i ly tendered a dinner at the 
vo lower than the King Edward tel, Toro to D. J 
star , Ch ill f McCart d J. G. Lane is a mark of 
‘ S looks verv muc is their teen years ervice with the ¢ 
' . the trad women’s Pa Mr. McCart is unt general 
; e largely « ed to Sales manage f the mpany, and Mr 
I I 1 through the ma Lane is treas . assistant to the pres 
mplimented the c 
general at w patterns show Col. Paul R. Hanson, manager of the 
‘ n ed t qualities of Montreal ranch of the Dunlop Tire & 
fall and w ' f wea Rubber Goods Co., Ltd Was recently 
ilers are making shipments of elected president of the Ri yal Automobile 
t gar now, and much of this Club of Canada, Montreé 
spring merchandise is being taken by deal- Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., recently held 
ers all over the Dominion. Prices remain 2 Salesmen’s convention under the chair- 
unchanged from those set at the start of ™anship of T. Y. O'Neill, sales manager 
the booking season at head office in Granby, Quebec. Fifty 
We understand that rubber goods manu members of the sales staff exchanged ideas 
facturers in invoicing mechanical rubber 24 discussed problems 
goods are taking one per cent off the Canadian Export Club of Hamilton, 
face of the invoice to take care of the re- Ontario, was recently formed, and on the 
duct sales tax where the tax is in Executive Committee appears the name of 
cluded in the price This avoids the neces Fr. L. Freudeman of the Sterling Rubber 
sity of making out a full list of new prices ‘ Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 
it presi Deniaien Rubber Co., Ltd., is utiliz- 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., reports ‘"S large advertising space in the leading 
Dominion fea- 








great s ess th a Fit-All type of rub 
ber for men, \ 1 is formed on a com- 
nation last and adaptable to many styles 
nd widths of shoes 4 similar rubber is 
be mat vome An addition to the 
Press line of footwear tl is an 
extremely light rubber called t “Fairy 
The Eden ony Trophy, massive 
ind hands { f silverware whi 
is plaved for anit by the various units 
he Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., was 

this year carried off by the hockey team 
f the Colun Rubber Co. of Montreal, 
T+ 

Woodstock Rubber Co., Ltd. Presi- 
de nt \ I I \\ I int unces that this new 
rubb I ¢ concern cated it 
W dlstock, | will offer about June 
1 a standard line of rubber f vear to the 
Canadian t 

Lorne A. Hutchison has recently bes n 
appointed to take irge ot the head « e 
sales department of the Independent Ru 
ber ( td W eadquarters Mon 
real M H s was formerly asst 
ciated w ) n Rubber ( 
Ltd ind the Col Rubber Co. of 





Charles H. Roper has been —— 
factory manag¢ f the Gutta Percha & 
Rubber ( ri ronto, Canada In our 

s {M was idvertently stated 
that M Lope d made a connection with 


newspapers throughout 
The copy is most im- 
illustrations will surely 


“Gaytees.” 
and the 
goods. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 

Canada, Ltd. President and Managing 

Director C. H. C states that all three 


ling to forced capacity and 


turing 


arlisle 


plants are runt t 
notwithstanding the company is oversold 
on production. The improvement in busi- 


to the larger plant ca- 


ness is attributed 


pacity of the company. A recent addition 
to the repair materials line-up is a %4-inch 


1/32-inch 
packed 14 


ushion gum strip. The 


st ck 
] 


and backed, and 1s 





pound can 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Quebec 


Quebec 


City Tenders are being called under the 
Bankruptcy Act for the sale en bloc of 
ill the assets of this company. Pending 
the receiving of the tenders the operations 


carried on by the trustees under 
the authority of the inspectors. 
Canada Is Fourth Fabricator of Rub- 
ber. Speaking at the annual banquet of 
the Canadian Rubber Association held 


Montreal recently, the Hon. James Mal- 


colm, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
declared that Canada has become the 
fourth rubber manufacturing country of 


iow exporting rubber 
value of $30,000,000 an- 
ually. Although there are but 25 plants 
engaged in this industry the production is 
$100,000,000 


the world and 


products to the 


was 


annually 
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A Dutch Selling Pool 


while 


According to local press reports, 
J. N. Burger of the Ambaloetoe Rubber 
Co., well-known Dutch rubber man, did 
earlier discussions on the 


not ps urticipat e in 
lesirability cf a organiz 


seems to be taking an active part now. He 


‘ h 
( sales ation, he 


appears to be trying to put over an old 
scheme of his, namely, the formation of a 


sellers’ pool, into which a part of the pr 





ducers’ output would be brought. In his 
opinion, the output must remain free, the 
pool regulating the sale of its rubber ac 
cording to market ns. Of course, 
iny gains made wW t mn that part ol 
the producers’ <¢ ut not under the con- 


ich a pool might serve 
tion of com 


trol of the pool 





he direc 
bined selling and would not immediately 
bind producers to a complicated and per- 
organization 

| 


has instituted personal in- 


quiry among producing companies to as 
1e attitude of 
ward a proposition of the kind 
\s a result of this inquiry, 
rubber producers was held 


certain tl company heads 


de scribed 
above a meet- 


ing of Dutch 


it the Hague on March 1, but no detinite 
course of action was decided upon. A ma- 
jority endorsed the principle of mutual 


cooperation and definitely rejected the idea 
of any appeal to the Netherlands or East 
Indies Governments. The chief result of 
the meeting was the adoption, by a large 
of a resolution to appoint a com- 
yf seven, to care for the interests 
rubber producers. 


majority, 
mittee 
of Dutch 


is composed of J N 
\mbaloe- 


managing 


The committee 
Burger, managing director of the 
toe Rubber Mij.; E. Enthoven, 
director, Deli Mij.; P. Van Leeuwen 
Boomkamp, managing director, Rubber 
Cultuur Mij.. Amsterdam; W. C. Lou- 
don, managing director, Tiedeman & van 
Kerchem; M. Sanders, managing director, 
Kendeng Lemboe; Th. G. H. Stibbe, man 
aging director, Internationale Crediet & 
Handelsvereeniging, Rotterdam; E. H 
de Vries, managing director, Deli Batavia 
Rubber Mij.; S. C. Knappert, secretary 
\ later report states that the Committe 
of Dutch Rubber Producers will meet 
March 21 to further consider the formation 
of a seller’s pool. 

From a number of 
prominent rubber men in Holland, 
leading Dutch papers, 
appears that whole, opinion is in 
favor of some form of selling combine 
which is considered necessary to remedy 
the situation where a large number of in 
dividual sellers is confronted by a power 
ful and united group of buyers. But it is 
repeatedly pointed out by different spokes- 
men that the success of even a selling com- 
bine hinges largely on what can be done 
in the matter of native producers, 
are in a position to throw large quantities 
of rubber on the open market at compara- 
tively low prices. As for any kind of re- 
striction of output, this, it is considered, 
doomed to failure for the same reason, 
that native rubber would nullify any such 
attempt. Apart from this, however, the 
majority of Dutch planters wish to have 
their outputs free. 


interviews with 
recently 
++ 


sonny by the 


on the 


who 








The Rubber Industry in Europe 








Great Britain 








British rubber producers have just had 
a very good sample of what they must ex- 
pect when they allow the government to 
handle their affairs. The crude 
market was thrown into a panic 


rubber 


by Pre- 


mier Baldwin’s sudden announcement— 
made without previous consultation with 
any of the bodies most interested in the 


welfare of the rubber industry: The Rub- 
ber Growers’ Association, The Rubber 


Traders’ Association or the Colonial Office 
Civil 
Prime 


Committee—that the Committee of 
Research has been asked by the 
Minister to consider the rubber restr 
and report confidentially as to 
whether it should be retained in its pres- 
ent form, modified or removed altogether. 
The wording of the announcement, permit- 
ting the interpretation that there was a 
possibility that restriction might be re- 
moved as suddenly as it was enforced, pro- 
duced just that amount of 
among those holders who are forever fear- 
ing the worst, that gave the “bears” an 
opportunity they were not slow to utilize 
to the full. 





scheme 


uneasiness 


Government Criticized 


The government action has been strong- 
ly criticized on all sides. At the annual 
meeting of the United Serdang Rubber 
Plantations, Eric Miller, the chairman, 
said that in view of previous government 
statements, the latest made in the begin- 
ning of February, 1928, the rubber industry 
had a right to believe that no 
would be made during the year ending 
October 31, 1928, and that the recent gov- 
ernment announcement fell like a bomb- 
shell on the market without one word of 
explanation or justification. The inquiry, 
he further said, would be welcomed pro- 
vided the committee discharged its task in 
a practical way and with a full appreciation 
of the importance of the rubber industry. 
No clearer indication, he added, of what 
would happen if restriction were removed 
prematurely could be imagined than the 
outstanding events which have taken place 


changes 


in the last few days. 

Symington & Sinclair ascribe to the 
Premier’s blunder an actual financial loss 
on crude rubber alone amounting to about 
£16,800,000. They also draw attention to 
the danger of a large part of the control 
of rubber growing passing out of British 
hands. During the last few weeks, they 
state, large American interests have been 
steadily picking up shares in British rub- 
ber producing companies on the London 
Stock Exchange. 

A statement by the Rubber Growers’ 
Association and a letter by the Rubber 
Traders’ Association, indicate that the ma- 
jority of voices find fault not so much 
with the fact that an inquiry is to take 
place, but with the manner in which the 


announcement was sprung on the totally 


unprepared industry. 


Opinion in the East 


Cables from Malaya show that on the 
whole, opinion among the European plant- 
ers is in favor of retaining restrictions, 
though it is considered desirable to lower 
the pivotal price and to fix standard pro- 
duction at a figure bearing some relation 
to the actual capacity of the colony to pro- 
minority 1s 
the whole 


fight to the 


duce rubber. A_ powerful 
thoroughly disgusted with 
scheme and would preter a 
finish with the Dutch. 

The Chinese seem to be in favor of re- 
moval of restriction if the Dutch do not 
cooperate. 

From Ceylon, on the other hand, has 
come a resolution asking for the abolish- 
ment of restriction 


Dutch Cooperation 


Meanwhile, the upheaval has had the 
effect here of once more bringing discus- 
sion of the merits and demerits of restric- 
tion to the fore. Prorestrictionists, casting 
around for the cause or the failure of the 
scheme to function properly, naturally 
light on the Dutch, and just as naturally 
they want a change in the attitude of 
these canny people. It is an illuminating 
study in psychology to note the various 
methods of approaching the matter advo- 
cated by the different writers. The tone 
is frequently bitter and a strong desire 
to compel Dutch cooperation by adopting 
a threatening attitude seems to predomi- 
nate. 

As for the Dutch, the continued drop in 
prices during the last few weeks has re- 
vived the wish among a number of im- 
portant producers to cooperate with the 
British. Discussions in this connection 
have been rather frequent of late but noth- 
ing definite has decided on as yet. 
One thing is clear; the majority of Dutch 
concerns will have nothing to do with gov- 
ernment intervention and would not con- 
sider cooperating with the British in a 
scheme of restriction, or in any scheme 
which would give the respective govern- 
ments a hand in their affairs. Some kind 
of selling combine or producers’ pool seems 
to be preferred. 


been 


British Industries Fair 


The Fourteenth British Industries’ Fair, 
which terminated on March 2, is generally 
considered to have been one of the most 
successful business exhibitions ever held 
in Great Britain. It opened at the White 
City, London, and Castle Bromwich, Bir- 
mingham, with displays by two thousand 
British manufacturers, among whom were 


97 


many well-known makers of rubber goods 
and machinery. Some of the noteworthy 
exhibits with rubber at the 
White City, London, will be briefly men- 


tioned 


connected 


here 

Sporting goods formed the main attrac 
tion at the stand of the Avon India .Rub 
ber Co., Ltd., London, besides a number 
=f novelties such as flower bowls, bath 
and table mats, egg cups, and other rubber 
novelties 

The Dunlop Associated Companies had 
exhibits in three sections in London 
textiles, sporting goods and toys—which 
included the new Prinsuede sports coat, 
made of a soft suede, waterproofed, and 
put out in a number of attractive styles; 
the Delashield rubber gaiter with light- 
ning fastener, which has found favor with 
three queens—Queen Mary, the Queen of 
Belgium and the Queen of Spain; a bal- 
loon for use at carnivals and parties, de- 
signed when inflated to simulate in shape 
and decorations a Chinese lantern; and 
finally a miniature Wimbledon tennis set 
intended for gardens too small for an 
ordinary court. 

The North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, directed special attention to its 
lines of footwear, particularly the 
“Pluvia,” a smart over-boot for women 
made of black or delicately colored rub- 
ber, with convertible fancy collar of soft 
suede cloth. These over-boots can be 
slipped on over walking or evening shoes, 
and the collar can be turned up for greater 
protection, when the shape is that of an 
ordinary wellington. They have also put 
on the market a three-quarter boot for 
children. These have a soft, rubberized 
fabric extension that comes over the knee 
and can be tightened with straps and 
buckles. These boots, known as_ the 
“Hyandry” boots, have attained 
popularity. 


instant 


\ particularly attractive stand was that 
of the Reliance Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
gay with a large variety of beautifully 
designed and colorful articles. There were 
pure rubber bathing caps in lustrous metal- 
lic colors, well made seamless hot water 
bottles in a wide range of colors, designs 
and sizes—the “Baby de Luxe” for in- 
stance will fit into a lady’s handbag, be- 
sides a very effective display of proofed 
aprons, overalls, sponge bags, air 
cushions, covers for tennis rackets, etc. 

The Birmingham section 
chiefly to mechanical the «central 
feature being the exhibit of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association to which forty manu- 
facturers contributed. Fine examples of 
rubber flooring, besides belting, hose, pack- 
ing, molded ebonite fittings for chemical 
and electrical purposes, rubber clothing, 
footwear, gloves for industrial purposes, 
and the Major Evans coat which, in- 
terlined with foam rubber and only weigh- 
ing 2% pounds, will support about 252 
pounds weight in water, were among the 
articles displayed. In addition there were 
the new rubber drive belts for motor 
cycles and cycle cars, which consist of 


caps, 


was devoted 


goods, 
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idial lirectior ind 
t n pre the belt fron 
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Variou é ibles f power and 
lighting f “ ere show the Cable 
Maker \ the lisplays f 
cabl vere by Callenders’ Cable & Con 
onan ( rubber-insulated 
cables of ever scription), and the Ma 
intosh Cable Ltd., London ( Maconite 
and rubber specialties, cable accessories) 

Hydraulic presses and pumps for difter 
ent purpos , show bi lollings & 
Guest, | vater] f garments 1 
various styles and materials vesides rub 
herized | «iS aifteret _patterns 
for a mult le of uses, by P. Iranken- 
stein & OS td Ma este 

Ormsby-Gore’s Mission 

Ormsby-Gore, M. P., has been requested 
b e Secret for the Colonies to pay 
a short vis > Malava rep sclet 
t und development will 

" , 1. Creasy, of the 
( il Office E. M. H. Lloy 
s eta! Nesear¢ Grants Commit 
te { the Empire Marke yr Board He 
I to | s Visit t scientinc 
ind resear t it Bute rg, Java 
ind On ms et I r \ 

ks Cevlon t sit t 

, e thers \I 





1 will 1 ly be | st wet 
i s } ' 4 . 
\ 1 ey | + 
\\ I > 
the visit . three rf srod g 
( Res Committ bbe 


It is ‘ inne Tis 
& R | ( i r i larg sit 
ew Great \\ Roa ea srel rd 
\Middl work wilding is 
to start : - - 
( ts le I \ T 1! \ 
States w | mpl ‘ it t 
start. onl sritis ‘ pl l 
The fact ‘ ¢ k to 
several r ' S 
Rumania 
| most pop educing garments in 
R inia aré ‘ n it bust and hip 
reducers import from France and Ger- 
ma the best known being “La Deesse,” 
manufactured by Dr. Monteuil, Paris, and 
the brands 1th) troduced by the Ger- 
man firm of Muller, Leipzig 
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Germany's 


Latest Statistics regarding 
imports and exports of crude and manu- 

ctured rubber amply reflect the increas- 
ing home consumption of rubber goods 
On the ne hand we ndac ynsiderable 
ncrease in the imports raw materials, 
the figures for crude rubber having been 
425,638 quintals in 1927 against 250,391 
juintals in 1926. Gutta percha imports 
dropped from 3,594 quintals in 1926 t 
1,842 quintals last year, but balata ship- 


rom 3,825 quintals to 6,881 

ile the increased 
of waste and old rubber, gutta percha and 
marked, the ngures 
34,378 quintals and 80,490 


a] l 1927 respectivel) 


consumption 








In respect to manufactured goods, on 
the other d, in most instances imports 
have n, while export figures several 
te $s s i eductior whi i nce 
illus ites tl growing 1oMme demand 
mentioned above and what 1s less satis 
I tory » lrerm ma tacturers tie 
greater foothold that toreign goods art 
establishing tor themselves in Germany and 
the ¢ culty that German goods experience 
1 maintaining their ground abroad 


Exports 








| the most important items 1 the 

S é ts and import tires and 
tubes Inner tubes for motor ve les 
from foreig sources ri el giun 
ind the 1 ed States, numbered 218,724 
27 against 125,765 in 1926, while th 

imbe Germat ibes exported fell 
from 8,95 1926 to 174,532 in 1927 
Similarly imports sings for motor 
hicl rose to 352,293 from 223,392, but 
exports showed a reduction from 208,618 


to 154,055 \gain American and Belgiun 


eX s suppliers, but whereas in 1926 
\merica’s share was only 75 per cent of 
Belgiun \merica shipments vere 
ulmost double those of Belgium in 1927 


America 181,868 casings, Belgium 95.201), 


rs tor that vear 





-onsiderable increase in imports 


f casings for bicycles from 28,592 in 1926 
to 349,523 in 1927, Belgium was chiefly 


veries totaling 270,217 


last year. Exports of these 


her deli 
goods showed 
a slight rise, from 833,194 to 884.268. Im- 


jumped from 56,751 





s of tubes 


to 121,422 


while exports, which had been 

2,414,960 in 1926 came to 2,641,713 
Foreign business in rubber footwear 
showed a decline all around, imports drop- 


ping from 746 quintals to 613 quintals and 

intals to 2,539 quin- 
the trade in belt- 
and packing seems to have been 
ve last year as imports show totals 





more acti 


of 2,146 quintals instead of 956 quintals, 
and exports were 23,812 instead of 20,844 
quintals The same is true of goods of 
combined rubber and fabric, imports of 
\ were 2,572 against 1,392 quintals, 


and exports 17,109 quintals against 14,412 
quintals 

The increase in noted in 
the case of hard rubber which in 
1927 were 1,841 against 862 quintals, a rise 
igure for exports covers 


imports 


was 


ror ds 


which the higher 

Tire Prices Cut 
As reported last 
ssociation of Tire 


month, the Germar 


d Factories has decided 
on a cut in the prices of tires ranging from 
3 to 15 per cent, the reduction to be effec 


2, 1928 





tive from January Bicycle inner 
tubes have been reduced 10 per cent 
While consumers will undoubtedly be 
pleased with the prices, it is ques- 
tionable whether the cuts are in the best 


interests of the German tire industry. To 


new 


be sure the action seems justifiable in view 
ympetition in 
Belgium, America and 
America 1 


of the fact that c Germany 


rom abroad, notably 


‘rance is keen. Belgium and 


particular, seem to have wrested a good 
deal ot local business trom the hands ot 
German tire manufacturers. German busi 
ness abroad is severely handicapped by the 
new tariffs tl [ 


lat foreign countries have in 
I best example is that <« 


recently put an import duty) 





n all foreign tires and tubes 


amour 





ting 
large German 


Peters Unior 


per cent »everal 


and 


ontinental 


r instance, had branches there for th 
purpose f selling their tires ind thes 
firms have been hard hit by the Englis! 


measure 





ilso a fact that tire 





not been doing a very 
, 


recent Dusiness reports have 


not all been equally encouraging by any 


means, so that the principal question is 
how long will the German manufacturer 
i= 


new price Ss 


ai 

Sweden 
gures for the exports and 
imports of rubber and rubber 


1 
the vear 





manufac 
1 1927 

in the rubber 
industry during the year. Not only did 
the imports of crude rubber increase from 
2,160,232 kilos in 1926 to 2,258,481 kilos 
in 1927, but imports of manufactured goods 
as well as exports went up. Thus foot- 
wear imports were 204,767 kilos instead of 
191,718 kilos, and the totals for all other 
rubber manufactures imported were 3, 
702,107 kilos against 3,188,225 kilos. Rub- 
berized articles for wear came to 198.6% 
kilos as compared with 185,936 kilos the 
year bef re. 

As already indicated, exports also in 
creased—old and waste rubber from 267, 
229 kilos to 449,212 kilos and rubber fox 
wear from 630,172 kilos to 756,401 ki! 





Ian D. Patterson, formerly research 
chemist with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. O., is now chief chemist at the 
Goodyear plant in Wolverhampton, Eng 
land 








The Rubber Industry in the Far East 











Foe of Restriction 


Malaya has been having quite a hectic 
time of it lately. First there was Mr. 
Robinson of the Lunas Rubber Estates, 
who took it upon himself to speak in 
plain about restriction. He is 
one of those who, being connected with 


ternis 


a well organized and paying estate, can- 


not see the necessity for his company 
to suffer the 
output because 
others 

; 


aiong il 


reduced 
number of 


consequences of 
there are a 
who could not get 
government were not there to 
bolster them up with a Stevenson 
Scheme. And he said as much. He de 
clared that it that the indus- 
1 


learned to stand 


apparently 


1. 
Was time | 
on its own feet and 
hose too weak to do so, must take the 
consequences 

Mr. Robinson happens to be a mem 
Legislative Council of the 
l‘ederated Malay States and so his re- 
brought all the pro-restriction 
guns out in force against him, and the 


1 


local papers have printed pages of cri- 


ver of the 


n arks 





ism regarding his frank views on the 
subject 


a mM. 


lowick firm of secretaries and 


Rennie of the Rennie 


agents 
for rubber companies was one of those 
Mr. state 


who replied to Robinson's 


ents. Mr. Rennie is not exactly in 
favor of restriction believing it served 
its purpose to begin with, but now a 
ditferent form of control is necessary, 
but until this has been found restric- 


tion should not be taken off. Mr. Rennie 
that the whether the in- 
dustry is to stay in European hands or 
whether it is to fall into the hands of 
the native producers. In [ 

fact that British capital 
about £200,000,000 in cash, he is of 
opinion that for the next fifty to a hun- 
dred years the industry must be retained 


1 
reels issue 1S 


view of the 
has furnished 


as a white man’s monopoly, and so con- 
trol is necessary. 
scheme of 


Bri- 


control is a 


His idea of 


amalgamation or combination of 


tish-owned companies and proprietary 
planters, and that the Dutch planters 
and \merican manufacturer estate 


and put in 
He thinks it possible to 
of 3,000,000 acres to join 


owners be invited to join 


their estates 
induce owners 
contract for 
leading manufac- 
turers at prices satisfactory to all par- 
ties. Native would simply be 
dealt with by buying up the output or 
small manufacturers. In his 
opinion, it will not be long before all 
the rubber produced will be required. 
There is the interesting proviso added, 
that the respective governments should 
restrict alienation of land for rubber to 
the combine 


in a combine which could 


yearly deliveries to 
areas 


selling to 


Restriction Inquiry 


The attack on Mr. Robinson was still 
in full swing, when suddenly, out of a 
clear sky, came the announcement re- 
garding the inquiry into restriction to 
be carried out by the Committee for 
Civil Research. The market, already 
nervous, slumped heavily, and great ex- 
citement prevailed all around. Prices 
were expected to fall still lower and sel- 
lers, fearing that restriction is to be 
abandoned, rushed to get rid of their 
stocks. Producers are being advised to 
keep as much rubber off the market as 
possible, but with the present panicky 


feeling dominating most minds, there 
is not much likelihood that the advice 
will be very closely followed by this pro- 


ducing concern. 

Pro-restrictionists point out that the 
fact that the mere thought that restric- 
tion might be removed has such re- 
sults is more than ample proof of the 
need for it. To the outsider, the de 
monstration would sooner prove that 
despite the fact that the majority of 
producers have been put on their legs 
by restriction there are far too many 
concerns whose condition is funda- 
mentally unsound so that the very idea 
that with the removal of restriction 
prices might fall, is sufficient to 
them rush head over heels to turn their 
holdings into there is still 
a chance to do so. Such action, is 
fraught with danger to both the weak 
and the strong, so that one is inclined to 
sympathize with the people 
like Mr. Robinson 

There is another point. In any form 
of control, this timid and easily excitable 
element which scems to be quite 
would at critical times do all in its 
power either to openly break control or 
provisions by underhand 


make 
cash while 


views ot 


large, 


to evade its 
means. 


Wilkinson Process 


The report of the Wilkinson Process 
Rubber Co., Ltd., for the period ended 
September 30, 1927, shows a loss of 


$54,458.47. The company’s factory was 
opened at the beginning of April, 1927, 
so that the report covers six months’ 
working. Progress with the buildings 
necessary for manufacturing 50 tons of 
process rubber per month is stated to 
be satisfactory. The main product, Lina- 
tex, is finding increasing favor, though 
during the period covered by the re- 
port, overhead charges were compara- 
tively heavy due to the initial period 
of small output, which made the cost 
of production high, but as the output 
increases, the costs will fall rapidly and 
a good margin of profit is expected. The 


QO 


directors propose a further issue of capi- 
tal amounting to $350,000 to complete 
among others, the building program. 
This will bring the capital of the company 
to $2,000,000. 

An experiment on a small scale is be- 
ing carried out on the Federated Malay 
States Railways with a slab of rubber 


made by the Wilkinson process, laid 
between rail and sleeper. This is said 
to reduce considerably vibration and 


wear and tear, as well as substantially 
to lengthen the life of the sleeper. So 
far the experiment seems to be giving 
satisfaction, and if an extended trial con- 
tinues to be as successful, there is 
opened up the possibility for the use of 
a large quantity of rubber, as three tons 
are required for each mile of railway 
treated. 


Ceylon 


Premier Baldwin’s announcement re- 
garding the inquiry into restriction by 
the Committee of Civil Research has 
taken Ceylon completely by surprise. But 
it is to be noted that there is practically 
that severe criticism that char- 
acterized the reception of the news else 


none oft 


where. If anything, it is felt that the 
Premier should have set such an in- 
quiry afoot sooner. Ceylon, of course, 


has never wholeheartedly 
striction, and while it is admitted that 
the removal of restriction would un 
doubtedly result in a sharp decline in 
prices at first, the prospect of the re- 
moval of the would on the 
whole be greeted with relief, provided, 
naturally, that reasonable were 
given in advance. 

People are tired of the methods of 
the Colonial office. In addition there is 
quite a lot of feeling against the way in 
which restriction has 
evaded by Malaya. 
extent of 


sponst yred re- 


measure 


notice 


so largely been 
The reports of the 
smuggling and of over-as- 
sessment have not helped to make re- 
striction more acceptable here. There 
is another important consideration, and 
that is that rubber is not Ceylon’s chief 
crop as is the case in Malaya. To be 
sure there are in all some 400,000 acres 
of land devoted to rubber, but of the 
total output of rubber only 60 per cent 
comes from European owned prop- 
erties, the rest being in the hands of 
Singhalese, and the latter have never 
been partial to restriction. 

Sir Edward Rosling arrived here re- 
cently and has been trying to work up 
favor on the subject of tightening re- 
striction, but on the whole has met with 
very little success. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIGURES 
show that American automobile casings 
dominate the market in Panama City. An 
increase in sales during 1928 is expected 
because of the completion of road work 
in the Provinces of Panama, Los Santos, 
Cocle, Veraguas and Herrera. 
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LOO 
= — 1922, the material used being obtained 
- . from the A. V. R. O. S. (General As- 
N etherlands East Indies sociation of Rubber Planters East Coast 
Sumatra Nothing was known of the 
— —_—~ value of the clones and they were chosen 
chiefly on the basis of data concerning 
Native Rubber ] kilos pe r ta ping day, in other the mother reall At os oa Game, | 
ords. considerably more than is the plantation of seedlings planted trom 
in ratio! f the fact that de case in Palembang. , seed obtained from the best trees on 
spite I 1 tions regarding the the estate was laid out, so that the 
pi I tput of native rubber in the Labor No Check to Output buddings and the seedlings may be con 
luture lealet d pi ducers continue sidered to be about the same age. 
to 1g this product in their estimates s far as these two centers are con Experimental tapping began in July, 
the future position of rubber, the cerned—and they may be taken as ex 1926, when the trees were 334 years 
\gricultural Econom amples for the other districts in the old. Two hundred buddings were 
Cs ition in whicl Dutch possessions—it therefore becomes taken from each of seven different clones 
the " ts t nsidered in na ipparent that while labor may limit the —in all 1,400 buddings—and 200 seed- 
tive rubber nce more reviewed rate of increase, it will not actually lings. The trees of each clone were di 
vit A g Europeans in check it In the centers where labor  yided into two groups of hundred trees 
tere I ¢ lustry against is adequate, production will increase to each and each group tapped on alter 
too great t m in the matter the limit of the labor market, after nate months with a cut over half tl 
s ther re no figures available re which a system of periodical tapping circumference every day. 
ga | ible extent will be introduced here too and it will Che average vield from 
of 1 ve t s can only be es be possible to obtain very much greater together is 24% times as 
timated t sis of the productive cutputs with the same amount ot for the seedlings. Clones 152. 
capa 95,000 tons dry for tappers. In thoce districts where peri- and the newly approved clone 71 gave 
the year t is thought that there must <lical tapping is already resorted to, yields above the average. The average 
be Ss 95,000,000 trees on native hold the system will be improved, and as yield per tree per tapping was 3.75 grams 
ings ae ber of trees naturally the tappers will gravitate to- for the seedlings and for the best clone 
plat es to 800, but wards the most productive gardens (152), 12.76. The average for clone 80 
owing to this close planting, it is figured even in these districts an increase ma} was 9.33. for 71, 10.03. for 163, 8.80 grams 
that t 25 per cent oi the trees be- be looked for. As a result of all this The average for the poorest clone (as 
come U r tapping so that the aver- it is considered not impossible that far as output was concerned) was 4.73 
age number of trees in bearing per eventually an annual output of 200,000 grams. This same clone, however, had 
acre is put at 600 per hectare, from tons of dry rubber will come to the the highest average girth among the 
wh t deduced that the present market from native sources, while it is huddings—58.9 c¢. m. as compared with 
mature : 160,000 hectares reasonable to assume that with prices 63.3 c. m. for the seedlings ; 

From personal observation and nu- it the present level, yields will come to Concerning the individual clones, it 
—e | rts received, it is known — 150,000-175,000 tons of dry rubber with is interesting to note that although 80 
that the total planted area is three or jn the next five years is a good producer and shows good bark 
sour ti is great as the productive . renewal, it is more susceptible to pink 
area, » that the total extent of the Effect of Price disease than the other clones. Though 
native holdings is estimated to be about , x eae , the mother tree of clone 31 was and is 
500,000 600,000 hectares Hectare The effect of price on the output 1S si) one of the best yielders on Mahanda 
equals about 2.45 acres.) not easy to determine. Chis much is Estate. the clone gives indifferent yields. 

\ native rubber garden is tapped clear, in times of financial stringency, aithough this seems to be improving. 
when the trees are four to ve vears the native will work for less pay and Clone 152 is the best producing and 71 
old, so that the area planted in 1916- it will therefore pay tc continue tapping j, alco good, although both clones have 
1920 ime into bearing between the at a low price level; on the other hand, a tendency to branch low, necessitating 
middl 1920 and the middle of 1924 when money conditions are easy, Wa8eS pruning. ‘Clone % is poor and 174 very 
Owing to the low prices prevailing af- naturally go up and the price level mediocre. . 
ter 0 paratively little new plant moves up too. This is best illustrated 
ing was intil about the middle by the tact that during the slump in ——- 
of 1923. TI <tensions that were made 1922, tapping continued unabated al 
after that date will begin to yield trom though the price of standard was only African Rubber 
1928, so that within the next tour or 7 pence per pound; on the other hand, 
five years t exisiting area will be in in 1926 when there was a deluge of money, Rubber from the French African pos 
creased three r tour-told However, work was partially stopped although sessions is brought to Bordeaux for 
owing to the labor factor, the increase in the price for standard was 1 shilling, 8 sale instead of being shipped direct to 
output will not be in proportion to the in- pence foreign markets. With the cooperation 
creas Dr t rea Periodical tapping has ushered in a of rubber collecting organizations and 

new era for native rubber, one in which of the French Government authorities 
Labor and Tapping it finds itself in a more favorable con- in Africa, Bordeaux traders have es 
dition than ever. And for this reason tablished inspection over the raw prod- 

For the present, the situation in the it is contended that all those interested uct as shipped to France. 
two main native rubber centers in Su in rubber should continue to observe Sales of African rubber at Bordeaux 
matra as far as labor is concerned, is carefully the development of this during the last three years were as fol- 
as follows: Palembang still has enough source of supply and not judge it too lows: 2,001 long tons in 1925; 2,396 in 
tappers available to tap the entire ma-__ lightly. 1926; 2,428 in 1927. The chief sources 
ture area, and it is estimated that the : are: French Congo—956, 916, 1,205 long 


tons in the above three years respec- 
tively; Conakry, Rio Nunez, etc.—396, 
389, 289, long tons respectively; Ivory 


share vf rubber falling to the coolie 


comes to about 0.7 kilos per working day. Tapping Budgrafts 


Diat there is a shortage of 


tappers t the entire area cannot In a recent issue of the Archief voor Coast—176, 248, 191, long tons; and 

be tapped daily and an irregular system de Rubbercuiiuur, Holder and Heusser Cameroon—364, 709, and 630 long tons. 

of periodical tapping is in vogue. Owing report on some tapping results obtained Besides these amounts, there were al- 

to this cir stance, the tapper is able with buddings and seedlings on the so sold plantation smoked sheets from 

to bring in more latex at a time so that Boekit Maradja Estate (Sumatra). the Cameroon totaling in 1926, 38 long 
the end his share averages 1.05 to The buddings were made in October, tons and in 1927, 46 long tons. 
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Machinery Patents 
United States 


1,658,894. CurveD TUBE VULCANIZER 
Curved mandrels carrying inner tubes 
are supported, one within another, on 


lugs which hold the mandrels practically 
concentric with each other. Thus sup- 
ported on the vulcanizing truck double 
the usual number of circular inner tubes 
can be cured at one time in the heater.— 


R. W. Hainer, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
1,659,453. Fapric Cutter. This machine 


cuts tubular fabric into bias strips. It 
overcomes the tendency of loosely woven 
or soft fabrics to wrinkle and clog the 
cutter by providing for locally smooth- 
ing the fabric just before it reaches the 
cutting means toward which it progresses 
spirally—W. Berry, assignor to Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

1,659,577. 
TERIAL, 
wheel, 
terial through a chute and fills its 


DISTRIBUTER OF PowpERED Ma- 
An electrically operated bucket 
receives a feed of powdered ma- 
casing 


with dust. This is carried out of the 
casing by an inrushing current of air 
induced by an exhaust fan located at the 
center of the dust casing. From this 
point the powder escapes under regula- 


and even sup- 
machine to a 
Paterson, 


to insure an adequate 
from the distributing 
bing machine.—\ Royle, 


tion 





1,660,204. RusBBerR IMPREGNATED PAPER. 
The process of impregnation as illustrated 
diagramatically provides for the passage 
of the paper Acme a bath of rubber 
containing latex, compressing the paper 
through rollers and drying it in festoons 

fore finally winding the treated paper 
into a roll. Provision is also made to 
rub or stretch the paper to increase its 


tear resisting strength—K. L. Moses, 
Brookline, Mass. 
1,660,343. TAperinc Tupe Enns. A taper 
is desired at the ends of inner tubes to 


insure a smooth joint when the tube is 
made endless, Also it is desirable to 
exert pressure on the tube ends to pre- 


1 661 888. 


vent the entrance of fluid pressure be- 
tween tube and mandrel during curing. 
These results are secured by means of 
a flexible band of metal made in cross 
section like a wide-spreading V with the 
apex facing inwardly. The ends of the 


ring overlap and are provided with 
clamping means to constrict the ring 
upon the tube. In this way the soft 


rubber tapers under the pressure by the 
ring.—C. E. Lowe, East Cleveland, O. 

1,661,069. MaxinGc Russer Strips. This 
apparatus is in the form of a special die 
for an extruding machine adapted to ex- 
trude a number of strips in such prox- 
imity to each other as to cause them to 
come progressively into contact as the 
rubber swells upon emerging from the 
die. They are thus lightly joined for 
mutual support against distortion, yet 
they are ready separable subsequent to 
vulcanization. —F. P. Hartung, Akron, 
O., assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y 


1,661,417. Drittinc Battery JAR VENT 
Caps. This machine is designed for pro- 
pelling a succession of vent caps past a 
drilling position and a_baffle-mounting 
position all timed for mounting baffle 
members in the successive caps at their 
proper positions—B. A, Evans and W. 
H. Slabaugh, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as- 
signors to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 


York, N. Y 


1,661,860. Gorr Batt WinpInG MACHINES. 
This invention provides an electrically 
operated attachment or switch connected 
to a tripping mechanism on a ball-wind- 
ing machine that is actuated and stops 
the machine when the ball is wound to 
a predetermined diameter when the wind- 
ing thread is broken.—E. G. Templeton, 
assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O, 

MEANS FoR CoNTINUOUS VUL- 

CANIZER. This comprises a closed liquid 

circulating system. The movement of 

the liquid carries the rubber strip along 
through the curing chamber and at the 
same time serves as the medium of heat 
transfer from the steam or hot oil out- 
side jacket to effect cure. The liquid 
used in the closed circulating system is 
preferably some material which will be 


1,661,893. 


1,662,019. 


liquid at vulcanizing temperatures with- 
out boiling such as glycerine or low 
melting point ~~ tal. The forced circula- 
tion of liquid is sufficiently strong so 
that the surface friction exerted on the 


rubber strip or — will carry it 
through the pipe as fast as it comes 
from the extruding machine—G. F. 


Fisher, Roselle, N. J. 

Gotr BALL WINDING MACHINE. 
This machine is designed to wind rubber 
thread on golf-ball centers in a way to 
produce a spheroidal ball, consistently 
avoid the formation of zones of exces- 
sive thickness and provide a true criss- 
cross or ramble winding as distinguished 
from a rosebud or polar winding.—J. P. 
Griggs, assignor to The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

Heet WASHER DISTRIBUTER. 
This machine omits the usual spring 
controlled elements, is rugged in con- 
sequence and effects the distribution and 
application of the washers to the mold 
pins by magnetic force—L. Wetmore, 
assignor to The ey Tire & Rubber 


Co., both of Akron, 
1,658,852. Tire aml V. V. Messer, 
Douglaston, N. Y., assignor to The 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


1,659,012. Tire Toor. J. Wallace, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1,659,159. WrappING MACHINE CUTTER. 
G. W. Prouty, assignor to Terkelsen 
Machine Co., both of Boston, Mass. 

1,659,497. Tire ReEpatRING APPARATUS. 
C. QO. Parkhurst, Delevan, III. 

1,659,583. Tire BurtptInc MACHINE. G. 


l, 


1 


1, 


1,659,972. Tuse 


F. Wikle, 
The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Mass. 

659.634 and Cg TIRE 
Apparatus. F. G. Neal, Spring 
signor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Falls, both in Mass. 


Tester. F. E. 


Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to 
Chicopee Falls, 
BUILDING 
held, 


Chicopee 


Gilbreath 


and W. E. Wing, Luray, Kans. 

660,602. Wrappinc AppARATus. G. Du- 
voisin and O. Thiry, Paris, France. 
1,660,653. Morn. E. Nestler, assignor to 


Nestler Rubber Fusing Co., Inc. both of 


New York, N. Y 











atti ate ritiasitis 








1,659,453 
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202,616 > TRIPPEF \. Neet and \ Hardy 
‘ 243 A ue \ \ olxen Forest, Brus 
f \ STRI 282,24 M NG PREss H. Berstortt 
I \ U Mas ne 1uanstalt Ges 49 (sToss 
( ( Izerstrasse, Hanover, Germany 
282,550 MAacHINERY GuARD, A. G. Hulme, 
2.4 ( 27 Calcutta Rd., Edgeley, G. H. Bam- 
( Gaythor1 lorkington lazel 
R e, both Stockport, Cheshire, and 
\f ec \ ( ey ( Ili & Ha tic I d 
| ( Works ridgefhield St Rochdale 
(4 149 ; | ) 283,04 TIRE 1. Mi 92 Kings 
e | x Eerdit Birminghan 
283,054 Coatinc MACHINI! Dunk ub 
( Lt 32 Osna irgh St | n, 
/ | { t . Tt) 
evaskis, and FE. B. Mars op 
‘ ( les ill, Coventr\ 
4 “ 1) \ 
(y { , 
Ak ) Germany 
62.0 ER J. A. Shively, $55,713 Tir \LARM Feliks Mostalik 
Gy ear Tire & Rubber gOszZ¢ Bromberg West Poland. 
O Represented by Georg Lorenz, Leipzig 
%) » M $56,879 Treap Mol Georg Turbillon, 
( I. Petes Grenoble, Isere, France Represented by 
~ Calit G. Loubier, | irmsen, and E. Meisz 
Berlin S.W. 61 
Dominion of Canada Dive! 
SIONS 
; Sainte : es1gns 
c S 4 - . . ‘ 
Germany 
7.728 \ The Dunlop . 
R Park Con 6,958 FLOoRIN¢ ATTACHING DEVICE. 
‘ s Park : 4 - 
| | . ve ri e Gummiws xcelsior, 
( Warwi \.G er-Limme 
: 017,768 \ CA N¢ | READS ont 
7 ) f The Dunl R il ( und Gutta-Percha 
eur ¢ Pp rk ( 1 4 e. lar vert 
| f W. C. Wat 71,198 N D M Fromms 


M \ U S. 21 ) . 
7 739 eye e Process 
& ( \ U)., as et 7 . 
CW J. H. Diggett, Good United States 
‘ Ss A , 
mie g 1.659.321 Tire. R. E. Jenkins, assignor 
CH t +s to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 


both of Akron, O 


1,659,677 Wasner. T. E. Welsh, Wood- 


3 ( Gardner, Glouces- ridge, Conn. 

72006 7 MACHINE &The D 1,662,018 Tank Cover. W. T. Van Or- 
“s : " — i li VE ; + ' 
pil te r ( ltd. M real. Oue man, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
R - ) “A | ] “( t ' Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

( ott, Jr 1rosse 


Dominion of Canada 


78.374 \ B G MACHINE. The 
, jeer = Rt ater? a 277,608 Rupper Articte. A. R. Frans 
“ \ndrews, both of Akron, , van der Mark, Weltevreden and H. 
S. A Kremer, Meloewoeng, coinventors, both 
278.376 Vutcanizer. The Goodyear Tire in Dutch East Indies. 
& Rubber Co., assignee of R. W. Hainer, 277.740 Tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
t \kron, O., U. S. A ber Co., assignee of R. E. Jenkinson, 
278. 377 Ture SK CLAMP The both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assigne€ 278335 Rupner Articte, The Anode 
of J. C. Warden, both ot Akron, O., Rubber Co., Ltd. London, E. C, 2, 
U.S. A. England, assignee of P. Klein, Buda- 
pest 7, Hungary, and A. Szegvari, Ak- 


— , o © 
United Kingdom roa, O., U.S. A 


282,131 Tester. Dunlop Rubber Co. Inj ¢ 
Ltd., 32 Osnaburgh St., London, and United Kingdom 


L.. J. Lambourn, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, 282,502 Rupper Vutcanizinc. C. H. 
Birmingham Gray, 106 Cannon St., London. 


April 1, 1928 


Germany 
456.259 Apptyinc DESIGNS AND 
\Artifex Chemische Fabrik 
Stellingen near Hamburg 


LETTERS. 
G.m.b.H., 


] 





456,532 Propucinc RouGHNEss ON HARD 
Rupper, Horn, | Jurge v— 
+] t Q | 
lowstr SS¢ i t 


Chemical Patents 


United States 

I \ com- 

mp sed or & per cent shellac, 

gum, 55 per cent mica, 

per cent vermilion to which 1s 
| . 


= > 





DISPER 


( OLORING 
dissolv- 


\o EOUS 


set 
sists 





sions. The method con 

1 ye in sulphonated cas 
tor oil, forming a water emulsion of the 
Jacks D | 


American Rubber Co., Bos- 











1,060,851 BINDING MeEpDIUM PROCESS \ 
binding for rs, varnishes and cements 
sisting in ig ground old rubber 
with hydronay ne under heat and 
pressure to effect the formation of hy 
drogen sulphide an iphthalene. The 
resultant rubber is dissolved in a solvent 
tf lower boiling point than naphthalene, 
the latter removed and the rubber revul 
canized in the presence { the solvent 
J. Tengler, Tagerwilen, Canton Thurgau, 
Switzerland 
1,661,887. Preset \ ANIZED Rt 
BER The pr ss of pl icing a paste 
for preserving vulcanized rubber, con 
sisting in mixing glycerine benzaldehyde 
and talcum. To this is introduced a so 
lution of raw rubber in paraffin oil at 
about 140 degrees C, afterwards raising 
the temperature 180 degrees ( H 
W. Fiedler, Leipzig, Germany 


[ HIAZOLES \ 


‘turing 2-mercaptoben 


iuses diortho-dinitro 
to react with a 
i basic sul] hide i the 
rogen sulphide ind 
B Sebrell al l I. 

t Phe Goody: 





all of Akron, O 


Dominion of Canada 


277,693. TuBe PROOFING 
puncture proofing substance for 
matic tubes containing crude _ rubber, 
Canada balsam, alcohol and an agent 
reacting with rubber to render it sticky. 
—R. C. Van Dyke, Grimsby, Ont. 


278,011 Battery Box. A composition of 
matter including fibrous material, wax 
of high melting point and bituminous ma- 
terial—The Goliath Rubber Co., as- 
signee of A. B. Mackey and E, A. 
Mackey, all of Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 


278,247. Can SEALING Compounp. A sur- 
facing and joint sealing compound for 
application to metal cans consisting of 
raw rubber latex emulsified with colloidal 
clay.—G. F. Blombery, Lane Cove, near 


Sydney, N. S. W. 


SUBSTANCE A 
pneu- 





MOQ = 


282,778+ ISOMERIZING RUBBER 
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278,375. ACCELERATOR. A method of pro- 283,049 LUBI 

lucing mercapto-benzo-thiazoles or their process oi 

derivatives —The Goodyear Tire & Rul I su 


I 
x 
Der | , assignee of L. B. Sebrell both 


Akron, O., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


+ TREATING RuBBER LATEX. Con- 
trated latex containing alkali pre 
servative is neutralized to imf{ 

lasticity and cohesiyen ess on the mixing 
Example, 100 
form of 00 per cent 


4 7 " ‘ 
containing i per cent ammonia 1s 











idded parts carbon black and 
parts clay in a closed mixer. After most 
of the ammonia is volatilized, 144 parts 
phosphoric acid is introduced and th 
mixture dried and milled.—Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., assignee 
of W. A, Gibbons, 561 West 58th St., 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


e 


- : —_* 

82,271. Driv BELTS Driving belts 

etc., of cotton or hemp are nersed in a 
tural or artificial aqueous dispers l 


rubber which may have compounding and 
vulcanizing A 
Macintosh & Co., Ltd., and S. A. Brazier, 
? Cambridge St., Manchester, and T. | 

Andrew, Dunlop Cotton Mill 


ingredients added to it.— 














282,565 () Oils re ml e petrole 
ire obtained by de distilling a 
ixture of rubber ec ib- 
er was the with one 
more itural earths or 
i ese cid clay 4 a d K. 
Shimada, 1446 - Oa 
th in Kiriu, Gumma 
282,617. RUBBER Sol ONS Phe ( 
pr ( ‘tained the ca hydr« 
genatio1 f oxides t cari s used as 
solvent in the preparation of rubbe 
solutions either il e or mixed with 
rocellulose, coloring matters, et ] 
Y. Johnson, 47 Lincoln's I rields 
nd n 
282.7374 COATING METAL SURFACE \ 
referred solution is composed of 3 
nces of rubber, 3 quarts of solvent 
d ‘ nee of sulphur. After applica- 


coating is subjected to he “4 at 
R. M. Withy- 
combe, Wyoming, Macquarie St., Syd- 
ney, Australia. 





Conver- 
sion products of rubber are obtained by 
heating it with a phenol and one of 
many enumerated substances. In an 
example, 100 parts of rubber, 10 to 20 
parts of phenol and 20 to 30 saree of the 
third compound are heated < t 134 to 160 
legrees C. for about 20 hewre,— The 
B F. Goodrich Co., 1780 Broadway, 
New York, assignees of H. L. Fisher 


275 Leonia Ave., Leonia, N. J., both 
in U. S. 
282,892. AccELERATOR. Formamide is used 


as a vulcanization accelerator. Accord- 
ing to an example, 100 parts of rubber, 
10 parts of zinc white, 5 parts of sul- 
phur, and 1.5 parts of formamide are 
vulcanized for 50 minutes at 140 degrees 
~—W. Carpmael. 24 Southampton Bldg., 
London (I. G. Farbenindustrie, A. G., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany). 


tNot yet accepted. 





an intermediate 
st 





hich t | +] etal . fansite 
\\ ch attacks the metal and $O TacCilitates 





e produc c sulphide t 
orm a bon e rubber d 
ne il \ su Lr tt 4 | 

hh} ] ] 
e ruboer ON1G nue Ou 





enem, Germany. 








283,1227 J ( In the 1 
1lact e < consistl ol 
ivers I vVulcal ed in unvul¢ ed 

er, the latter layer is prevented trom 


vulcanizing by incorporating with it a 





eutralizer of vulcanization. Suitabl 
neutralizers are small amounts of in- 
org Cc acid salts of alkali ea th 
metals, or organic acids.—L. C. Peter- 


83,249 rire | \ composition fe 
making or filling tires 4. E. Mills, 21 
Farncombe S$ d W I Galbr y 
Lower M R be I mbe 
Surrey 


Germany 


Masses. Ellenberger & 
rerstrasse 94, Frankfurt 








rt a. Main 


General 


United States 
February 14, 1928* 


1,658,801 Nasar CLEANING Device, J. E 
Condren, Erie, Pa 

1,659,034 Brake PULSATOR B. A. Lin 
derman, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Linderman & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
659,066 Swaps Curt B. F. Zeigler, Jr., 
assignor to The Guiberson Corp., both of 
Dallas, Tex. 

1,659,100 Tuicu Protector. L. W. Hard- 
age, Nashville, Tenn 

1,659,248 Swimminc Rinc. A. J, Eldon, 
Mount Vernon, assignor to Paramount 
Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Tuckahoe, 
both in N. Y. 

1,659,371 Rover. 
O., assignor to The B, F. ¢ 
New York, N. Y 

1.659.531 Tire. F. A. Krusemark, Akron, 
assignor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., 
Barberton, both in Ohio. 


A. B. Merrill, Akron, 
yoodrich Co., 


Reissue 
16,881 Heer. A. Costantino, Providence, 
R. I., assignor to United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp., Paterson, N. J. Filed March 
5, 1923. Serial No. 625,385. Original 
No. 1,423,399, dated July 18, 1922, Serial 
No. 446,100, filed Feb. 18, 1921. 


103 


February 21, 1928* 
639,044 Soap DisH. W. Vernet, New 


1,659,680. Woven Corp Fasric. A. Burns, 

assignor to West Boylston Mig. Co., 

both of Easthampton, Mass. 

1,659,702 Tire Tuerr Preventor. J. F. 
Raleigh, assignor to Pines Winterfront 
o., | hicago, Ill 

1.659.827 Box Tore Branx. J. W. May, 


VERSHOE. VY. B. Phillips, Cleve- 
land, ©O., assignor to Bourn Rubber 
Providence, R. I. 
1,600,066 Dice Box. M. H 
t uth Milwaukee, Wis 
EI W. W. Rodgers, as- 
W. Rodgers, W. J. Sham- 
R. L. Shamberger, trustees, 
Jaltimore, Md. 
1,660,095 and 1,660,096. Massace IMpPLE- 
MENT. S. Schiele, St. Louis, Mo. 
195 SnHart Couptinc. F, J. Heide- 
man, assignor to T. C. Whitehead, both 
of Detré it, Micl 


1 660,307 and 1,660,308 Runninc Boarp 


briesemeis 











B Lakewood, assignor to The 
O bber Co., Cleveland, both in O 
February 28, 1928* 

1,660,378 Batt. F. Dieterle, assignor to 
A. J. Reach Co., both of Philade Iphia 

x. 

1.600.522 WHEE! H. M. Patch, Seattle, 
ae 

1,600,538 Rou R. H. Whitney, Akror 
O ssignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co 
New York, N. ¥ 

1,660,676 Car Bopy M ring. L. (¢ 
Josephs, J1 Allentown, Pa assignor to 


International Motor Co. New York, 


Williams, Sr., 





1,660,729 Soap Tray. J. G. Strock, Pitts- 


Adams, 

i ‘Cidallid, 

1,661,078 Watt Base Covertn« ; 
Mell, Akron, O., assignor to The B. | 

] New York, N. Y. 


March 6, 1928* 
1,661,220 Spring SHACKLE. H. D. Geyer 


assignor to The Inland Mfg. Co., both 
f Dayton, O. 





Canpy Motp. H, McAllister, 
Scotland. 
1,661,316 ScutcH1nc Macuine. J. V. 


Swrembiste and a V. Maercke, Wevel- 
ghem, Belgium. 

1,661,373 Tire. A. Kusper, 
assignor of one-half to W. 

1,661,407 Pavtnc Biockx. A. W. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

1,661,461 Tupse Castnc. A. B, Broluska, 
Detroit, Mich, 

1,661,462 Tire. A. B. Broluska, Detroit, 
Mich. 

1,661,502 Tire. 
Tex. 

1,661,704 Water Smencer. J. A. Os- 
borne, Akron, O. 


Dayton, O., 
Stefanowski. 


Butler, 


J. M. Riojas, Eagle Pass, 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States 
Patent Office, the issue closes weekly on Thurs- 
day, and the patents of that issue bear date as 
of the fourth Tuesday thereafter. 
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Kd SC —y, J | 
x 3 H. E. Barker, 281,933 Toy H. Lindemann, 52 Ko6nig- 
br l strasse, Wandsbek, Germany. 

661,754 5. C. Ha d, Baltimore 281,962 Sprasu Guarp. A. H. Kay, 27 
M King St. West, and T. A. Seaton, 38 
y ( Sops. assignor t Palmerston St., Moss Side, both in Man- 
IN s New York chester, 
\ 
as ' ott. Tul February 8, 1928 
sega ' 282,160 Pire Jornt. Stanton Ironworks 
QUO 1. NIMMK - Co., Ltd. (near Nottingham), Derby- 
2 lire & KR . shire, and P. H. Wilson, Ivy Mount, 
( \kr Carlton, Nottingham. 
62,007 Tire. O. }. Kubike, assignor tO 922181 Tire. J. B. Parker, 25 Clairville 
' ' { h ] ft < 4 ’ 
The Ku M dot fA Rd.. Middlesbroug 
nm O 
282,188 SPRING Riley (Coventry) Ltd. 
d H. Rush, Durbar Ave., Lockhurst 
. ai a 
Dominion of Canada ane entry : 
82,265 Pierce Jornt. F. S. Niven, 32 
February 7, 1928 Glenelg Rd., Acre Lane, Brixton, Lon 
d I 
7645 #H urris Derby sige _— 
( . ‘ 2 55+ Drivinc Ropt Traverso & Co., 4 
\ S \ =e . 
Megs za San Siro, Genoa, Italy. 
16 | \ | ¢ \I if ne \< 
ssignee of O. J. ] ke, both of Akrot 
teh February 15, 1928 
() l XS \ 
—— == \fill Ribher ( >= . 
five oS r) H Fi . 282,514 Arcu Support, D. Neal & Sons, 
" , 7 eT 4 , 
Ak UV oe ; ; : 4 ~ Lt 122 Larden Rd., Acton, London, 
vew } N.Y the ( and H. J. Neal, Maple Walk, Cooden 
Beach, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
February 14, 1928 282.534 Suock Assorsper. L. Turner & 
: ( ind A Turner, Deacon Street 
77 215 , Kem Bron Works, Grange Lane, Leicester 
Ne \ VN. ¥ S. A 282, 5¢ | \rM Joint. H. Burrows, 
77.299 | W M. M. Rit Wes Chor Breck Rd., Poulton-le 
| 1s | t (ont I Lat shire 
‘ Se i 
72 \ {. Rusht 1 282,572 Tire V -_ Hall, 141 
| 2 ( Nottinghan \I ite, Lon 
282? 579 ( EE | Sitt 107 ( or 
| Rd T nel 
7 x Xt Ait) i i 
Pahe > 
February 21, 1928 22524 ; Cranes W. White 
, me G : é Fairta Wellswa Batl 
282,587. Tire. K. W. Krone, 2139 Cali 
St 1 7. ¢ ( n. 109 Golden 
February 28, 1928 \ve., both in San Francisco, U.S.A 
) \f © | 
\ ea February 22, 1928 
() 
282,7247 S Sprinc, A. Dufaux, Rue de 
March 6, 1928 la Grande C1 ere, Paris 
82.850 Tire VALvi lr. Beasley, 33 Nar 
~ JU i M ACTUI ION wdon 
~ 1 xy e Ave., Clap Common, London 
1S. A ‘ 82,937 B Sock. R. Nettl, 13 Hulme 
d ' -_ . Hal Ave Cheadle lulme, Che shire 
8304 A Bal Readman, “paras 
kshire. Scotland 282,94 iri r. Sloper, Southgate, De 
amie pete ae “ia vizes, Wiltshir 
8,38 The Lovell Mfg. Co., as Pebsiys) ; : : 
alone 1 Rathers. both of Erie, Pa. 288017 SHock ABSORBER S. Camm, 
Ts A rle, Sugden Rd., Long Ditton, Surrey, 
ie 7 , , J. Hawker Eng. Co., Ltd., Can 
8388 W . I Lovell Mfg ) a.” a —_ 
. | Weal iis ry Park Rd., Kingston-on-Thames. 
{ ' Rat ‘ rs, oOtn Ui 
P Co 
78,391 7 Michelin et Cie (S February 29, 1928 
ciete en | ! e par Actions), as 283,237. Tire. J. Barger, 6 Mary Ter- 
4 f | } + » , 

\ i r Uk ice, Regents Park, London 

283,308 Mart. S. C. Corbett, Gothic Ar- 
cade, Snow Hill, Birmingham 
— a ~ , . — 
United Kingdom saiTeR. W. A. Tompkins, 10 
‘ igh Rd., and S. Bastock, The 
February 1, 1928 ums, Oakland Ave., Thurmaston, 
Leicester 

81,874 IN 10N COVER A C. Barlow, : Coat Hoox. H. G. Elliott, Pear- 
<2 > eton Rd., Southall, and M E ley, Finchley Ave., Finchley, London 
\. Wright, 7 Briar Road, Kenton, both 
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Germany 


455,531 Leccinc. Neue Gummigamaschen 
G.m.b.H., Neue Jakobstrasse 8, Berlin S. 
14. 


455,906 Brock Bett. Rudolph Toder- 
wald, Menzelstrasse 9, Berlin-Grune- 
wald. 


John 


19, 


456,298 OVERSHOE WITHOUT HEEL. 
Goldschmidt, Schonhausenstrasse 
Leipzig-Gohlis, 

456,378 Teapot Spout. Else Jaacks, nee 
Gnutzmann, Mundsburgerdamm 32, 
Hamburg 24. 

456,905 ASPIRATOR. 
Sterkrade, 


Dr. Jakob Clemens, 


Designs 
Germany 


Footrest. Karl 
Braunschweig. 


1,016,970 AUTOMOBILE 
Facius, Cyriaksring 5, 

1,017,244 Crepe Rupser SHOE. Heinrich 
Raimann, Hermsdorfer strasse 11, Dres- 
den. 

1,017,327 Hanp 
CYCLES AND BICYCLEs. 
Fell b. Trier. 

1,017,421 


PROTECTOR FOR Moror- 

Nikolaus Jakobs, 

Sponce Rupser BrusH. Max 
Hackel, Poszneck, Thuringia. 

1,017,517 Frepinc Bottite Cover. Rhein 
ische Gummigesellschaft W. Klotz & Co., 
Dusseldort. 

1,017,571 
inger, 
> && 


Raincoat. Grtinzweig & Schles- 
K6penickerstrasse 80-82, Berlin 
16. 

1,017,692 Cover ror HEAD CusHION. 
Max Starck, Bautzen, 
1,017,793 Scruppinc MACHINE 

Siemens-Schuckertwerke, A.G., 

Siemensstadt 
1,018,100 Heer. with ReEMovABLE Non 

Sirpp1nGc Device. Wilhelm Eller, Kerst 
23, Kaiserslautern. 
RAILWAY BRAKE. 
Gummiwarentabrik, Cologne 


Dr 


HANDLI 
Berlin 


Strasse 
1,018,338 
1,018,712 Sponce Rupser CUSHION FOR 
OPERATION TABLES, etc. Hannoversch« 
Gummiwerke Excelsior, A.G., Hannover 
Limmer 


Drivinc Bett. Berliner Maschi 
nen - Treibriemen - Fabrik Adolph 
Schwartz & Co., Berlin N. 39. 

1,018,902 Crutcn Cap. 
Dorotheenstrasse 24, 

Apron. Otto Wulfing, Antwerp- 

ee 
nerstrasse 13, Cologne, 

1,020,465 Mrininc Jacket. H. Hohendahl 
Gummi-und Asbestgesellschaft m.b.H., 
Essen. 

1,021,054 Srock1na. 
tel, Zeulenroda, 


1,018,848 


*riedrich Geffers, 
Eriurt. 


1,019,865 


Firma Franz Vier- 
Thuringia 


Designs 
United States 

74,454 Trt Term 14 
Shaukis, Haverhill, Mass. 

74,554 SHoe Sore or ANALOGOUS ARTICLI 
Term 7 years. D. A. Cutler, Wollas 
ton, assignor to Alfred Hale Rubber C 
Atlantic, both in Mass. 

74,583 OversHor. Term 14 years. K.L 
Valentine and George Ramsey, Jersey 
City, N. ] 

74,640 Exastic Garter WEBBING. Term 
7 years. F. J. Zimmerer, Jr., assignor to 
The Russell Mfg. Co., both of Middle 


town, Conn, 


years A 3 
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239,117 Super SEaALt—patches for tires and 


Trade Marks 


United States 
Kinds Trade Marks Now 


Being Registered 


Two 


Under the rules of the United States Patent 
Office, trade marks registered under the Act of 
February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and 
arbitrary marks, while those registered under the 
Act of March 19, 1920, Section (1) (b) are non- 
technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive 
or geographical matter or mere surnames. To be 
registered under the later act, trade marks must 
have been used for not less than one year. Marks 
registered under this act are being published for 
the first time when registered, any opposition 
taking the form of an application for cancellation. 


February 14, 1928 


Act of February 20, 1905 
238,580 Fancy design—bathing caps. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
238,692 CrowNn—suspender, garters a 
belts. Crown Suspender Co., Inc., New 

York, N. 
238,693 E:r—infants’ rubber pants and 
knit shirts. W. T. Grant Co., Lynn, 


Mass., and New York, N. Y. 

238,764 Mac-a-Mac — rain, waterproof, 
oiled and all clothing of rubberized ma- 
terial. Excello Rubber Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

238,770 Nagua SOoLe- 

leather, composition and rubber, etc. 

Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., Fairbault, Minn. 

38,782 MAsTERBILT—shoes made of leath- 

er, fabric, rubber, etc. Craddock-Terry 

Co., Lynchburg, Va. 

Kwik—slider controlled multiple 

separable fasteners for boots and shoes. 


-shoes soles of 


,] 


238,838 


United States Rubber Co., New York, 
m2. 
238,882 Representation of a tiger holding 


cement. The 


Akron, O 


a package in his mouth 
American Rubber Export Co., 


March 19, 1920 


BryaAnt—leather, 
gloves, etc. Lane 
; Wook me 2 
Section REPAIR — tire casing 
jut West Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo. 


Act of 


rubber 
Bryant, 


238,911 
_ d fabr 
Inc., New 

23 8.957 


} 


ay 


0ots. 


February 21, 1928 


Act of February 20, 1905 


238,971 
on which are 
“SpeED Tire Co.’ 
tubes and shoes or casings. 


Representation of an automobile 
superimposed the words: 
*—pneumatic tire inner 
Speed Tire 


Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 

239,030 Triple square containing the 
words: “Lucky STRIKE’—tire tube 
patches. Henry B. Egan, doing business 
as Lucky Strike Patch Co., Muskogee, 
Okla. 


239,031 oSo-Sort—pneumatic cushions and 
mattresses. Eno Rubber Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


239,087 Auto Vita—gasket and rubber 


cement. Auto Vita Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

239,116 Bart-O-Fun — inflated rubber 
halls. Ball-O-Fun Corp., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


other rubber goods. Louis G. Chapman, 
doing business as Super Seal Patch Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

239,142 Representation of a tube which 
contains the words: “RuBBER-WELD,” 
“Not GENUINE UNLESS BEARING THIS 
TRADE Mark,” “THE ORIGINAL RED CE- 
MENT,” “FoR THE REPAIR OF RUBBER 
Goops,” and “RupBer-WeELD SALEs Co., 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass.’’—Cement. Rubber 
Weld Sales Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


February 28, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 
239,234 Pennant containing the word: 
“SLUSHERS’—overshoes. W. T. Grant 
>0., Lynn, Mass., and New York, N. Y. 
239,309 ‘“CapEeT’—pneumatic tires and in- 


ner tubes. Samson Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Act of March 19, 1920 
239,336 SportTpAcs—boots and shoes. Fire- 
stone Footwear Co., Hudson, Mass. 
March 6, 1928 
Act of February 20, 1905 
239,382 Hy-Batt—inflatable play balls. 


Eno Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
239,475 OmerGA—toothbrushes. Rubber & 
Celluloid Products Co., Newark, N. 
239,476 AtpHa—toothbrushes. Rubber & 
Celluloid Products Co., Newark, N. 
239,497 \WaARDWEAR—automobile _ tires 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., Chicago, 

Ill. 

239,523 Representation of 
the representation the 
Mors! gloves of leather, 
La Société Anonyme The 


a walrus, above 
words: a 
rubber, etc 
Destro oper s 


Raincoat Co., Brussels and _ Ixelles 
Brussels, Belgium 
239,576 BinENDUM—pneumatic tires in- 
cluding inner tubes and casings. Mich- 


elin et Cie, Clermont-Ferrand (Puy-De- 
Dome), France. 

239,577 ConrortT BisENDUM—pneumatic 
tires including inner tubes and casings. 
Michelin et Cie, Clermont-Ferrand 
(Puy-De-Dome), France. 


239,589 Yuco—boots and shoes of rub- 
ber, or rubber and leather. United 
States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, 


N. J., and New York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 
February 14, 1928 


43,236 McAn”—footwear, heels 


Levey and C. H. 


“Tom 
and soles. L. E. 
Black, Toronto, Ont. 

43,278 “VeELvETEX”—black pigments for 
use in the rubber industry. Binney & 
Smith Co., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


February 21, 1928 


43,287 “ReveRTEX”—rubber and_ rubber 
substitutes for technical purposes par- 
ticularly latex in natural, concentrated 
or dry state, tines, bands and belting. 
K. D. P., Ltd., 28, Fenchurch St., Lon- 
don, England. 


105 


43,288 Circle enclosing the capital letters: 
“R” and “X” situated on opposite sides 
of a device comprising a_ vertical 
straight line, the lower end of which 
branches out into three parts connected 
at the bottom by a horizontal straight 
line, whilst the upper end partly pro- 
jects into a space formed of an almost 
closed substantially ovoid line—rubber 
and rubber substitutes for technical pur- 
poses, particularly latex in natural, con- 
centrated or dry state, tires, bands and 
belting. K. D. P., Ltd., 28, Fenchurch 
St., London, England. 

43,321 “Loxo.”—rubber articles and com- 
positions. F. G, Tarn and Henry Far- 
rell, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


43,336 “GLOSHETTE” — footwear. Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
43,337. “RAINETTE” footwear. Gutta 


Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


March 6, 


43,348 “OVERLAND” 
Leonard & Barrows, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


1928 


— heels and _ soles. 
Middleboro, Boston, 


United Kingdom 


February 1, 1928 


containing the words: 
“Miom GALLIA”—raw or partly prepared 
plastic materials having a base of ca- 
outchouc. Compagnie Générale D’Elec- 
tricité, 54 rue La Boetie, Paris, France. 

482,497 Erarco—baby soothers, teats, etc. 
L. A. Jackson, trading as The London 
Rubber Co., 183, Aldersgate St., London, 
Ga Ds 

485,409 SWASHBUCKLER 
principally of rubber for use on baths 
and the like to prevent splash. Roger 
Dearman Mennell 117, Fairacres Rd., 


473,490 Pennant 


-appliances made 


Oxford, 

485,900 Circle containing the letters: 
“M R,” beneath the circle a pennant 
bearing the word: “StocKport’—play 


balls. Murray & Ramsden, Ltd., Vul- 


canite Works, Carrington Field St., 
Stockport. 
186,404 “REPARETTE”—pneumatic tire re- 


pair outfits. David Mosley & Sons, Ltd., 
Chapel Field Works, Che ipel Field ‘Lane, 
Ardwick, Manchester. 


February 8, 1928 


485,301 Trittion—braces, belts and sus- 
penders, George Irvine, trading as The 
Trillion Brace Co., Wardrobe Cham- 
bers, 146a, Queen Victoria St., London, 
2. <. 

485,447 Duripe—all goods included in 
class 40. The Leyland & Birmingham 
Rubber Co., Ltd., 24-30, Duke St., Ald- 
gate, London, E, C. 3. 

485,893 Frrosestos—rubber and gutta 
percha goods. Ferodo, Ltd., Sovereign 
Mills, Hayfield Rd., Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire. 

485,894 Frropo—rubber and gutta percha 
goods. Ferodo, Ltd., Sovereign Mills, 
Hayfield Rd., Chapel-en-le-Frith Derby- 


shire, 


February 15, 1928 


485,818 MatcHpornt—tennis balls. 
Davis, Ltd., Brooke’s Market, 
Holborn, London, E. C. 1. 
486,614 Essanart—dressing for rubber 
tires, etc. R. & S. Pobjoy, 100, Rich- 
mond Rd., Dalston, London, E. 8, 


-F. A. 
Brooke 
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The Market for Rubber Scrap Statistics Compiled from Questionnaire’ 
, a eee Covering the Fourth Quarter of 1927 


scra] $s weak 


past 


i tt ri I montn aw : 
i pr l + Es 


New York Quotations for Carload Lots mers s : 44,14 


Boots and Shoes 

















I 
034 NUMBER OF TONS OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE MANU- 
‘G@ I FACTURE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL SALES VALUE 
OF SHIPMENTS OF MANUFACTURED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Hard Rubbe r tal Sal 
; ' ee ; 
2 I I T of 
Inner Tubes I Ss IN ‘ icts 
. - 4 ' ne 46.2 000 
i +34 \ | pne Cc e 4 19S, Ut 
t s 4 l es 5.4 
4@ t ¢ , Casings ar s 22 7 
Mechanicals a a 201'000 
4%@ .01 > ' : : petty ae 
< i +4 . pa < 
217.00 
1 t % Tot S S 
; \ ( 
158 S 
Tires x 'p a s 
4.04 24.50 - - ~ 4 
34.00 7 
» 42.00 Drugg s 
) 7 ”) 
Wa 
“ 7 7 Of 
i : 
H #,QU0 
PLASTIKON 
P 9 nt that ¢ oO « 
sticky t : 
l dry surface INVENTORY OF CRUDE RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
| pal applications are AFLOAT FOR UNITED STATES PORTS 
‘ t e attachin 
I Par All Othe I 5 
( < 8 $ 94 7 
al 1.377 43 4 
Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 161; crude rub 
( and dealers, 44; reclaimers (solely), 7; total daily average num- 
f employes on basis of fourth week of October, 1927, was 151,415. 
It is est ted that tl rude rubber consumptior gures are *92 per cent 
f the total, and the crude rubber inventory 95 per cent of the total for 
t entire indu 
*Based on ey 1 é he Department of Commerce for the first six 
19 
AMAZON VALLEY RuBBER Exports For 1927 AMOUNTED TO 
28,782 long tons which is over the 1926 figure of 24,298 long tons. 
i [He APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
‘ 7 in France for 1927 was 34,271 long tons which varies little from 
+ ep r ; he 34,240 long s consumed in 192¢ 
o i. be Ne 2 — the 34,2 ong tons consumed in 26. 
ae. | , . ae eens ——_——__—__-_-— 
A SMALL SPRAY PLANT UNIT OF THE UNITED STATES Tue Senate Post Orrice CoMMITTEE PasseD FAvoRABLY ON 
BBER COMPANY, DEVELOPED FOR USE ON SMALL ; . ’ . : ss 
BS the Phipps’ Federal Aid Bill authorizing $75,000,000 for road 


ESTATES FOR MAKING SPRAYED RUBBER ada , . 
construction in each of the years of 1930 and 1931 
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& COMPANY, Inc. 


41 East 42nd St., New York City 2 
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CHICAGO AKRON BOSTON a) 
327 So.La Salle Street Il Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 176 Federal Street ( 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK ) 

728 So. Hill Street Liggett Bldg. 42nd St.and Madison Ave. 







LONDON, ENGLAND HAMBURG, GERMANY 
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Reclaimed 
Rubber 
for all 
Uses 


Our special Xylos process assures manu- 
facturers a reclaimed rubber of higher 
quality, greater uniformity and better 
compounding value. 

Our research chemists and development 
engineers are equipped to help you in the 
selection of Reclaimed Rubber that is best 
suited to your particular requirements. 





















XYLOS 1128—A Reclaimed Rubber of 
Recognized Quality for the 
Manufacture of Tires, Mechan- 
icals and Sundries—Plasticity 
—Workability—Uniformity. 



















Write us today 


THE XAYLOS RUBBER Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


























Review of the Crude Rubber Marret 





The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


RANSACTIONS on the Rubber Exchange from February 
March 22 7 lots, equivalent to 


The outstanding causes of this activity was 





- : ‘ais cata 
inclusive were 35,85 
ms 


the investigation now in progress by the British Civil Research 
Committee into the restriction of rubber, the uncertainty regard- 


ng its outcome, and the losses occasioned by the drop in prices 
In the decline, which has been in progress since early in Feb- 


ruary, the lowest level for crude rubber since 1924 was reached 


March 12 when spot ribs closed at 23.8 cents. 


The turn of the tide apparently came March 19 on the news 
that the American buying organization familiarly known as the 
“Pool” had negotiated a credit of $60,000,000, one half of which 
was immediately available to support its market operations. 
There has been much discussion as to the amount of loss sus- 


tained by the pool by the downward movement of rubber prices 
40 cent level. It is thought by 


f the pool are the principal 


around the shrewd observers 


Irom 


trade that since the members « 


factors in the production of tires in the United States their leading 


in the 


interest is that tire prices shall be maintained for the next few 
months within which time a large part of their high priced 
rubber will be liquidated in tire sales. A drop in tire prices after 
that event will find the companies intrenched with rubber at 
current levels and today’s paper losses virtually wiped out. There 
was much excited trading as prices fell but at all times order 


prevailed in the trading and the Exchange functioned admirably. 
The report March 29, that Premier Baldwin would make a state- 
ment April 4 on restriction had no effect on the local market. 
[he statistical position of rubber is very strong both as regards 


New York Rubber Exchange 





in the United States are about 


ago, and imports 


and consumption. Stocks 


st cks 


3,006 toms larger than a month are . reported 


10,000 tons a month ahead of consumption. Reviewed by weeks 


market presented the following faetures. 
the week ended February 25 included a holiday, the 


transactions for that week surpassed all records for for 


the 
Although 
volume 


single week since the opening of the Exchange. The total was 


8,111 contracts, equal to 20,277%4 tons. New low levels were 
established and the market was in most uncertain mood because 
of disquieting rumors. An interesting feature of the week was 
the sale of a considerable quantity of rubber for future delivery 
for account of a foreign manufacturer. Many American manu- 
facturers doubtless availed themselves of the facilities of the 
Exchange to effect price insurance on their rubber supply 

The week ended March 3 prices were steadier and showed a 
slight advance. There were numerous rumors afloat concerning 
cooperative action between the Dutch and British. A meeting 


at The Hague on March 1 and the Dutch appointed 


took place 


a committee to consider restriction for the benefit of the Dutch 
erowers when and if such action becomes necessary. Dutch 
action will probably be deferred pending information of the 
recommendations of the Civil Research Committee, some weeks 


Spot closed March 3 at 29.2 cents. 


week terminated March 10 the market experienced 
a result of heavy selling in London, and the 


in the future. 

During the 
another break 
little 


cerns cooperation 


as 


opirion that can be expected from Dutch interests as con- 


with the British. Sentiment of meetings held 


by planter’s associations in the Far East is about evenly divided 
yl 


High and Low Monthly Futures 
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he Rubber Exchange Prices 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLOSING PRICES—CENTS PER POUND 
- —S ———————— — —_— ——_—_—_— — _ - March - - _ — —_— — — 
7 29 1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 19 20 21 22 23 2 
1928 
March 26.8 28.4 289 g q 29.2 28.7 28.4 26.6 25.1 25.3 23.8 24.0 3 245 24 3.0 26.5 25.5 26.1 27.2 26.7 
April .... 29.0 28.9 29.3 29.0 3 29.3 28.8 28.5 26.5 2 25.4 23.9 24.2 2 24.7 25. 3 26.6 25.8 26.2 27.4 27.0 
May 29.5 29.2 29.5 29.2 29.1 29.5 29.0 28.6 26.6 5.4 25.5 23.9 24.4 2 24.8 25 5 268 25.9 26.2 27.6 27.1 
June ..... 29.5 29.3 29.6 29.2 1 29.5 29.0 28.7 26.6 25.4 25.5 24.0 24.5 4 24.9 25. 36 26.8 260 26.7 27:7 273 
July -- 29.6 29.4 29.6 29.2 29.2 29.6 29.1 28.7 26.5 25.4 25.5 24.0 24.6 G 24.9 25 7 26.8 26.0 26.8 27.7 27.2 
August -.. 29.6 29.4 29.7 29.3 29.2 29.6 29.1 28.7 26.6 25.5 25.4 24.0 24.7 8 25.0 25 7 26.9 26.1 26.8 27.8 27.3 
September. 29.6 29.4 29.8 29.4 29.2 29.7 29.0 288 26.7 25.5 25.7 24.0 24.5 9 25.1 25 7 27.0 26.2 26.9 27.8 27.3 
October . 29.7. 29.4 29.8 29.5 29.3 29.7 29.1 28.8 26.7 25.5 25.6 24.0 24.7 26.0 25.1 2: & 27. 26.2 26.9 27.9 27.4 
November... 29.8 29.4 29.8 29.5 29.4 29.7 29.1 28.8 26.7 25.5 25.6 24.0 24.8 26.0 25.1 8 27.1 26.3 26.9 27.9 27.4 
December... 29.9 29.5 29.8 29.5 29.4 29.7 29.2 28.8 26.7 25.5 25.6 24.1 24.8 25.9 25.1 9 27. 26.3 26.9 28.0 27.4 
1929 . 
Tanuaryv 30.0 29.6 29.9 29.6 29.5 29.8 29.3 28.9 26.8 25.9 25.6 25.7 24.1 25.0 26.1 25.2 2 -0 27.2 26.4 27.1 28.1 27.5 
February... 29.7 29.6 29.9 29.4 29.0 26.9 26.0 25.7 25.8 24.2 25.0 26.2 25.3 25 2 27.3 26.5 27.2 28.9 27.5 
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estrict 5 nsidered ously with rumors of what would be done regarding restriction 
iteve acti i e taken by the English and Dutch authorities There was general selling 
it 2 ents and bearish sentiment in the first half of the week. At the close 
Marcel é ctive a nervous by the market was steady and firmer, factories were interested only 
striction situation. Prices, however, in rubber for their nearby needs. 
Spot closed at 24.9 cents The market for the week terminated March 10 was generally 
irch 24 opened with a sharp upward reac weak and depressed. The fact that the Singapore Chamber ot 
ition of a credit of $60,000,000 Commerce voted strongly in favor of the abolishment of restric- 
he rise was about three cents [he tion caused rubber to sell off sharply. There was practically no 
1 this advance to 1% cents factory buying, the attitude of manufacturers was that of awaiting 
t as ( n However the purpose devel pments 
det the week trading was very [The market of the week ended March 16 seemed reduced to 
ind improved, spot closing March lowest terms, in other words, factory buying interest was prac- 
tically absent because of the fluctuations and downward trend of 
s e Rubber Exchange oc red the prices induced by conflicting rumors. The purchases by con- 
eac succeeding sale was at an  sumers were few and confined to actual current manufacturing 
1 ne record is as foll: Vs The needs 
ge A. M. Churchill was sold February 23 t The market conditions for the week ended March 24 were prac- 
\\ uumont & ¢ for $6,600, an increase tically a repetition of that of the week previous. Spot closing 
sal Che seat of E. C. Anderson sold = at 2734 cents 
$6,750. B. S. Ellis sold his seat Paras were very quiet and neglected. Balatas were equally 
ther, at $7,000. This price represents dull and inactive 
3000 the average price of seats Importations of all grades in February were 29,445 tons, com- 
st ar pared with 27,410 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
February were 27,852 tons, compared with 25,326 tons one year 
York Outside Market igo. Total importations of plantation rubber for two months 
aeiees wore wore Waleed te one ended February 29 were 7 1,520 toma, compared with 6/ 972 tons 
i Say a aauiinl se eae ts for the corresponding period of 1927. Total importations ot al 
Es ; vepateige ee ivi erades of rubber for two months ended February 29 were 75,688 
ling tO Walt for definite news ’ 2271 4, eg See F : wall F 
tons mpared w 19,94 ons tor the correspondiig period otf 
restriction scheme and settling down 1927 
The price of ribbed smoked sheets RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 
| vnward for the past two months from Britist Netherland Li — Totals 
\I vas at 285% cents It averaged Week End Mal ( l East Indies Li oo] Long Tons 
March 3; in the three succeeding weeks |! 147 1,664 4 8,664 
25 24 and 27 cents respectively - 7 a es 
A 4789 . 8.8 
is 2334 cents on March 12. From - 2 92] 48 62 1 856 7 7e7 
pw 1 tendency carrying valu [ M ( 2.32 8.2 
19. This price held on 
2734 cents on March 24. The London 
: was m satis he Mar market opened firm with prices easy and spot 
ll yy | eks changed at 137, pene During the interval covering the fe 
la 3 ’ t | weeks ended March 24 the tone ot the market was generally dul! 


New York Outside Market 


1927 





Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


1928 March - 1928 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 
. March, 1928——— — — ~ 

l 6 7 8 1 12 13 14 15 lt 17 19 2 21 2 2 24 

8 2875 29% 287% 28% 2 25% 2534 2334 24% 253% 24% 253% 25 283% 26% 25% 26% 273% 27 

Q 28 29% x 25 $ 245% 253% 24% 834 2634 26% 2654 275% 275 
27 27% 3 2 2 21 22 233% 22% 23% 26% 24% 24 24% 25% 25% 
63% : 22 l'g 21 2254 21% 2 2 2¢ 24 23% 24% 24% 24% 
; 3 215g 215% ) 21 21% 21% 21 22% 2534 23% 22% 23% 24% 24% 
4 ‘ 4 22% 22 21% 21% 22% 21% 22 2 25 23% 23 237% 24% 24% 
@ 5 20% 20% 18% 19 2' 19% 19% 22% 21% 20% 21% 22% 22% 

28% 28 25% 2534 2356 24% 2514 245% 2534 2538 28% 26% 2534 26% 27% 27 
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with prices weak and declining up to March 11 when spot price New York Quotations 
was 1134 pence, buyers. Since that date a slow upward reaction 
carried the price to 12'; pence on March 23. 

In regard to the cause of this decline Symington & Sinclair, 
London, expressed the opinion early in March that it is not to Plantation Hevea 
be sought in any change of statistical position nor in any fresh Rubber Latex (Hevea)..gal.$1.50 @ $1.50 @ $1.5 ? 
announcement either official or unofficial, but is accounted for by = 


Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations 
for one year ago, one month ago and Mar. 26 the current date: 


March 26, February 26, March 26, 


228 









































. , : . m . : irst latex 4] 2 2814@ 28 2 
widespread doubt as to the recommendations of the Committee Marcl . 4144 2814 @,28% 28 @ 

. 8 » . . ° . ee April i Fe 424 @ ) 7 281 = 
of Civil Research. This committee is now taking evidence fore ao Ode ab ; a aa : 20 & 
the report to the Cabinet. It has since been announced that the  g ctober-December 44 @ @ 2953@ 

P ‘ : . Ott latex, spot 41% 2 i 27 
Commercial Committee of the House of Commons is also to Am ‘ spot a 314@ 26 @ 
: } } 25 am Sx a) 
examine the rubber question. , PKA Sg he ae 
7 2534 @.26 ) t 
, i 26 @ 
re ~ ‘ —— ember 3 ; 7 
The Committee of Civil Research spot 23 @ 
1 7 
The Parliamentary correspondent of the Times, London, Feb. ; © we 
10, gives the following information concerning the committee: Sole cre i 
It is understood that the inquiry which the Committee of Civil gheet 
Research is to conduct will not be begun for about three weeks. ; te 
T : r 4} . ; f rhs 2alf ‘ Ribbec moked spot +1 2.4134 .28'4@ 27/%G@ 
The constitution of the committee, of which Lord Balfour, as March ATS 31; @.28 one 
Lord President of the Council, is the chairman, varies with each April 4 81, @ 28 @ 
inquiry that is held. It is the general rule for a Minister to act July-September : 2834@ 284 @ 

a. “se e as . ~ tober- De 7 29 ( 
as chairman, if Lord Balfour is absent, but for the most part the @ 
other members consist of government servants and outside repre- Bast Indian 
sentatives. The personnel of the committee which is to undertake ponvtaNa® 
the inquiry is not complete, but it is intended that it shall include R 1 

ve lanjermass 2.1014 ’ 2.1 
representative of the business world. Prone ; : 14% @ 15 ‘ata 1 
Invitations will be extended to those with an intimate knowledge Sarawak ‘ 1 ' 1 1 10 
of the rubber industry both as growers and merchants to give oral . 
evidence before the committee, and this process must naturally South American 
take some little time. The committee presents its report direct PARAS 
to the Cabinet, and until the inquiry has been held it is impossible U 24% @ 

1 x ° * Q # 291 ; 221 
to say whether the report will be made public : ~ 36 7a @.39 
[he weekly record of London stocks since January 21, is as i i 194 @ 

: j ; 2 
follows: January 28, 66.285 tons: February 4, 65,969 tons; Feb : : _ 
ruary 11, 64,945 tons: February 18, 63,769 tons; February 25, pt ey. ; : 4 ; + - 

: VN +4 u 2 7 
63.103 tons: March 3, 61,978 tons: March 10, 61,920 tons; March livia *.44 ° i *3 
- 2? ’ , 1 Beni. B iar } é S 
17, 61,033 tons: Mar 24, 61,000 tons. ser be : : 4 

Peruvian, fit ; 24 @ 
Pay S, 0 2 
Singapore CAUCHO 
_ . . . ° . Upper Caucho ball i 2 Fi “a 
The market passed through essentially the same series of condi- eee Staelin tall . * 3 ; 
tions that marked its course in London and New York, declining Lower Caucho bal t 1912@ 18'2@ 
from 1334 pence for spot on March 1 to 1056 pence on March 13. Manigobas 
Thereafter the price gained in firmness and with some fluctuations Cine ; . 
reached 1234 pen m March 22 Ceara scraj +.1 7 ¢ 
, “ ; Manicoba, 30% guarantee i 
The following quotations from the local press are of rest cneadibene wets dines 20 @ 
The Straits Times, always a stalwart champion of restriction, Centrals 
idvises calmness, declaring that if restriction goes it will be a long Central scra i 18 @.18 19 @ 

P Central wet sheet > ~ 

time dying ( . a 18 g ) 
The J ‘ss hopes that the committee will not report to Esmeral - ewe 
istily, and expresses pessimism as to the possibility of reaching QGuayule 

agreement with the Dutch. Not so the Malay Mail. This Dur washed and dried... .33 @ +.28144.@ 
ranta Tumour organ sumpests that » Dutch attitude mic 
Kuala Lumpu rgat iggest iat the Dutch attitude might Gutta Percha 
undergo a great change once it were seen that Malaya and Ceylon Gutta Sial 23 @ 2 ».2 4a 

7 tr . : } ante G Oe dete otter ne ee 45 i 36 7 i 
were unprepared to con rol exports without Dutch cooperation, G ae Ma i oho aeaecapa 3.0 a y) 20 a 3.00 3.0 @ 3.10 
for a heavy slump would hit the Dutch planters as hard as the 
British. Meantime, it advises producers to place as little rubber Balata ‘ 
, ; ‘ ‘ 3lock, Ciudad Bolivar..... .37 @ 44° @.45 40 @.42 
is possible on the market to safeguard it against an American Colombia ie Se satin 37 @ 41 @.4 12 @ 
, — ae i SOR scuseae 40 @ 45 ?.4¢ 43 i 
effort to smas em ee sR ee 7 4] > 4] . 
The general belief in Ceylon, as reported from Colombo, is that NE fs ee 66 @ 54 7 34 7 
. as oes — . ”””:”*~*«*«*«*«*«*«*«CR NR a i ly a 70 @ 57 i 57 2.53 
the restriction on rubber will be taken off in 1929, 
EE ee 0 060tCt I ae nti mina 2.56 @ +65 ? 68 ? 
) : - : ~ aglaw: GME ccccvecesce 3.56 ¢ $.65 ( $.65 «¢ 
Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya _™ - $56 ¢ 
— *Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
January 1 to January 31, 1928 ¢Nominal. tDuty paid. 
Fron From ee: a a 
, a , ‘ 
gapor Penang Low and High New York Spot Prices 
me ns 
To Uni 69 562.91 376 P ——— —March— - ~ 
sritis s 154.77 5 PLANTATIONS 1928* 1927 1926 
Contine 60.80 , 23.67 171.11 First latex crepe...$0.24%4 @$0.29%4 $0.40 @$0.421%4 $0.5314 @$0.64 
Unite 012.35 2,534.4 773.09 Smoked sheet, ribbed .24 @ .29% 39%4@ .42% 524%@ .63 
Tapa 809.4 119 141 
Other ( nt 5.8 
cinta ee .214%@ 2514 32 @ 44 Fi 59! 

Totals 17 244 r 1.4 5 coarse.... .16%@ 21 24u,@ 35 a .45 

. fine 28"%.@ 40 @ .54 
Excluding reign t 








I g at approximately their capacity 
tput t ‘ t ver prices prevailing for crude 
1 ' eable in the demand for reclaim, and 
t st i ving in volume Certain lines, as for 
ad tires uld scarcely be made of € jual 
j t re ré twe practi il advantages 
( It affords the best technical value 
it 4 nd it itilize t iverage dowt 
ra gh prices 
New York Quotations 
Auto Tire S ific Gra Price Per P 
; $0.08 @$ 
i l 
i ll 
i i 3 
W + u > 
High Tensile 
S > le 
4 @ 15 
Shoe 
[ 7“%@ 8 
W 
Tube 
‘ ‘ d l 
N 1 
Miscellaneous 
R 4 i 4), 
7 2 7% 
. % L 8% 
M 3 ? g 
Ceylon Rubber Exports 
D 1, 1927 
An +'804 
Eg I 
ry» ot 
4! 
| 17 2 
8,7 € 
ANNUAL EXPORTS 1921-1926 
Tons 
I $8,799 
$7,367.14 
YOUNG FLOWERS OF 
THE HEVEA RUBBER 
TREE GROUPED BE- 
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Imports, Consumption and Stocks 


yccompanying graph covers the crude rubber importation, 
1927, first three 


he 
‘onsumption 


nths of 1928 


and stocks for 1925, 1926, and the 
Stocks on hand are slowly gaining and are now 
ibout 111,000 tons. Stocks afloat have exceeded 41,000 tons each 


nth so far this year and are placed at 45,000 tons in the estimate 





r March. February imports were about 3,500 tons less thar 
es ted. Imports in March are placed at 38,000 or 8,500 tons 
_— 1927 1928 
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U. S. Imports, Consumption and Stocks 


st cks declined about 2,000 


} | 
-+ ; 


the imports of February. London 
tons between February 25 and March 17 Since December of last 
vear London stocks have declined over 10,000 tons and are esti- 


mated now at about 61,000 tons 


UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION AND 














STOCKS 
Stocks Singapore 
Cor — — and 
Imports sumy On Hand? Afloatt London Penang 
} Tons ns Tons Tons TonsT 
rwe mont 384.837 389 1.000* 48 900° 
Twelve i 411,900 8,415 72,510* 52,019* 
1927 
Twelv nths 439,034 69,747 47.939 63,207 25.868 
] Zs 
January 46,2( 110,114 41,25¢ 66,285 25,868 
February 29,445 108,955 4$3,31€ 62.500 22,867 
March es 8M 111.006 45,06 61,000 
De ¢ 
] he ‘ f « th 
British Malaya 
RUBBER EXPORTS 
An official cablegram from Singapore to the Malay State Information 
Agency, Maluya House, 57, Charing Cross, London, S. W. 1, England, 
tates that the amount of rubber exported from British Malaya in February 
ust totaled 28,813 tons The amount of rubber imported was 12,911 tons, 
which 9,997 tons were declared as wet rubber. The following are 
irative statistics 
1007 ft 
Gross Exports Fore s Fcreign Exports 
Tons Tons 
January 34,946 16,618 
Fe ! 27,528 12,911 
Totals 62,474 26,692 56,544 29,529 
Note—The above figures represent the totals compiled from declarations 
eceived up to the last day of the month for exports from and imports to 
ul ports of British Malaya and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped 
r landed during that month. 
DISTRIBUTION 
The following is a comparative return of distributior f shipments during 
he months of January and February, 1928 
Tanuary, 1928 February, 1928 
Tons ms 
United Kingdon 3,588 5,743 
United States . 331 19.842 
Comtimast OF BMPOGS. occ ccccccecceceseeesee 1,412 1,209 
British Possessions 224 544 
OE cccuscens ae ‘ ose 1,109 1.454 
Other foreign countries............e+0+ 7 21 
iy, 73) 28.813 


lotals ee : 27,731 
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‘ Compounding Ingredients Market 
“ee —_ 
yW 
ch [ the present time tire production is at capacity output, Carson Back. Prices are firm at 7 cents, at works. Spot 
ite production in the Akron district is approximately 150,000 = moved up one cent a pound late in February. The demand from 
at. tires daily. All other divisions of the industry are operat- the rubber trade is steady and of large volume 
ns g fair volume except footwear, which is seasonally dull. The CLay. The demand for clay as one of the indispensable cheap 
demand for compounding ingredients continues very active in ingredients is in sOme instances taxing the grinding capacity ot 
all departments mills producing the rubber grades 
\CCELERATORS. The list of low temperature accelerators has Decras. The demand is fair and prices are close to cost. 
been enlarged by the addition of Aero-X. The tendency to adopt LITHARGE. Sales early in the nx nth did not amount to heavy 
ow temperature cures where feasible has notably increased the volume. The price was reduced '%-cent per pound and buyin: 
ise of ultra-accelerators. was on a hand-to-mouth basis 
Most factgries utilize for their work some ultra-accelerator LITHOPONE. General trade in lithopone showed good movement 
is well as one less active for general purposes. The demand he past month with active demand by the rubber industry. 
runs heavier for this medium speed accelerator than for the MINERAL RuBBER. The consumpticn of mineral rubber ccn- 
high powered sorts. tinues at the high rate established last year although the low 
AnTI-OxIpANTs. New varieties of anti-oxidants appear at in- prices of reclaim tend to check temporarily increase in M. R. 
tervals. ‘They all are merit rious in that they effectually extend SOLVENT NAPHTHA. ‘The position of solvent naphtha has be- 
he life of rubber goods. Some of them function both as acceler- come somewhat competitive. The price is reduced to 30 cents per 
ators and anti-oxidants. eallon 
Benzov. Output has for some time past been somewhat cur- Stearic Acip, There is a steady contract movement and more 
tailed. The supply and demand are now well balanced. Active interest on the part of the rubber industry in this material. 
demand has caused an advance in the pure and commercial grades Zixc Oxipe. General sales are reported to be less active, but 
00 both in tanks and drums. the rubber demand is strong 
AS —— ees . . ‘ . 
Accelerators, Inorganic i ==) Colors—(Continued) 
Lead, carbonate...........- ib. $0.08%4 | N ew York Quotations RED 
Lead, red .eceseseeeeeeees lb. } i ow. ot. : i 90.75 @teen 
sublimed white .......- lb. March 26. 1928 i . Ee Rieneneatns ces 0.7 3.3 
? sublimed blue........... ib. aaa Bangg? ag NGS Ib, 2.00 @ 4.00 
super-sublimed white lead./b — f — aye golden, No. 4 - 
-_ io, ©. M. eae... ae Acids golden 15/17%........ Ib 25 
| Magnesia cal., fight........ Ib. Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100 ibs. $3.37!5 @$3.62! Aristi . oe 2.00 
ng fagnesia c eT ies lb. 75.00 @ glacial (carboys)..... 100 lbs. 12.41 @12.66 Huber Brilliant. eevccccees 1, 
+ calcined, extra lig ! x" : 
- calcinei, heavy...... -ton Sulphuric, 66°....... 100 Ibs, —— Antimony 
magnesium, carb., light. ./b. - @ . tim : 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... Ib l : Alkalies Crimson, R.M.P. No. 3./0. 50 @ 
Caustic soda. solid ty . - SEN Wis cccccvess lb. 50 @ 60 
u c soda, We ccccsceel 46 3 OU a ‘35 
Accelerators, Organic . id BE Onesessceunedseses > .22 $ 
368 BF <csustoutameveesenel Ib. 65 @ .85 Anti-Oxidants be 0 No. 5 b. @ 
sxhneneeneweee Ib. 70 @ «.90 Age-Rite, powder........ 0b. a 1S... .eeceeeess dd, @ 
ad oon ees nm €6e@ 38 > calibers ‘Ib. @ Du i eee 
08 re 0 iain ermal haat dan Dish Ib. "20 @ .90 oie lb. i ) Genesee 100 /bs 0 a 
67 ome Be) te Ib 64 @ .80 PND -enstciaseveesecss Ib. 74 @ Briiti ant A. C....100/ ) @ 
Sccccescscecosocoose . yr Oxvnone ; <R : ‘ 
Aldehyde ammonia .......- Ib 65 @ .7 Resistox . ib ae a 4 Iron Oxides 
lb @ Seah 16 : - bright pure domestic... . .év. 12 
BD. Bh cccccescescesccese : > Stabilite bright pure English o : @ 
ANE RIE I _ i 1g Seats aes cher “saa: 
ee ‘beasd form _ odb. i . " e bright reduced English. . ./o. 09 @ 
— eee nt ib, ~ Colors bright reduced domestic. ./o. 1c @ 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... lb. 80 @ 85 BLACK —— ee te 
Diphenyl guanidine ....... | 64 @ .68 BU sss vatesumsnsmmaeseys ib. 07%4@ Indian (maroon), pure 
Ethylidine aniline.........- Ib. 60 @ 65 Carbon (see Comp. Ing.) OO OOS Ib. 1014 @ 
Formaldehyde aniline ..... Ib 36 @ .38 . & W. nonfli No. 1....Jb. 40 @ Indian (maroon), reduced 
Grasselerator 102..........Jb.  .62%4@  .67! Dro — éKsrewenesesensen< lo. 06 @ .10 BORER ccccccccccceced b. .08 @ .09 
- $S2 wccccccccccccccccces jb, 445 @ Lampblack (commercial)... .Jb. 09 @ Indian (maroon), reduced 
d TED necaccevssoceasaness b. 105 @138 pie MND weesesieinens lb. 08 @ 
wkd kk Ib. 1.55 @ 1.75 7 Z Oximony ............... Ib. 13%@ 
: ie. Ib ss @ Be. & We. BBs sssovesses Ib. 1.25 @ 5.00 Spanish red oxide........ Ib 03 @ .04% 
ns, Heptene ..--+--+eeereeees Ih. 62%,.@ .67% Du Pont, N......... 100 Jbs. 1.35 @ Venetian reds.......... Ib, 02 @ .06 
are Hexamethylene - enamainatal "tb "a9 - j Marine, A. C.....100 ibs. 1.30 @ Vermilion, Eng. quicksilver/b, 1.81 a 
— dianiline........- a ” 3 alana 100 Ibs. 100 @ waian 
MOMOX ccs ceeeeeeeenreseee . ~ ¢ 2G. ERAS 100 Ibs. 90 @ . 
No. 999 lead oleate........lb. 15 @ wie tilies......... Ib. 4.20 @ IEE ose evesasevenes ib. -O5@ .05% 
we sn 4 O46 Prussian .....+++-+eees: Ib, 31 @ «35 SEE cchisenostann I. “OS 059 
m..... SRE seeres Ib. ae Ultramarine ............ Ib 10 @ «30 ERS Ib. @ 
Care . ie : a 
R. & BH. 4. ccccccccsccccce Ib. 50 @ .55 BROWN ey ~ i : ; 1 4d 
GO ccccccccccccccescececs Ib. 50 @ .55 ee lb. 1.60 @ inc Oxide . 
ED acnunasen h @ Sienna, Italian, raw...../b 108 @ .12¥ Preise a free).....1. 07 @ 
Ss a Bisse Ib. @ zo actory): 
“ — — haves eRe ib 4 GREEN ZZZ (lead free)....... Ib. 06%@ .07 
i020 COWdDtit*its:sé«STensilae No. 39.22... eee Ib 5S @ .60 A. & W. green.......... Ib. 1.25 @ 3.00 ZZ (leaded) .... ....1b, 06% @ 06% 
- sg ee AD .b. §=6=.65 @ .70 Chrome, light .......... Ib. 27 $ 31 Z (8% leaded) ...... Ib. 06%@ .06% 
eae fees 30 @ «(CSS SEL Satedincennwan Ib. .28 @ .31 French Process 
— Eeeses cee Gate ccccccccccccecess Ib. 320 @ .33 Green seal .....00s00-- Ib. 10K @ 
= esos cecccccoce ib 23 @ 26% Des Tet. A. €..5.. 100 ibs 3.00 @ Red St neeecenscwened Ib. 09K @ 
is ne ane PIPES. Ib ee 4G, cccccccccces 100 Ibs 60 @ oun OeMl ...ccccceces Ib. 11K%@ 
penbeteseweeGenwe i 3 LL 
18 base ..-.e--eeeeeereees sg @ Sy Reesenarteni wn nS & W. yellow ....... Ib. 2.00 @ 4.0 
2 Triphenylguanidine ......- 7 65 @ .70 Heder meoseseees* —— . oun 4 Setuten sulphide....... = s e a 
Tuads ..cccccccccessccees @ 27 @ 22 MOOD co vcecseeccoesss ‘ ‘ : 
EE cicupcecea<eaines lb. 70 @ Cae fF Gees... a 76 RH Du Pont N......... 100 Ibs. 4.00 @ 
Vellenmal .nccccccccce cocelt 1.03 @ ORANGE Grasseili . PETES had 100 mT 78 b 
SEED savenssevenscese - = © Du Pont, 2 Rewe.-..-. a 2,el 1 
7RX ; > 5 : Huber Canary...........J6. 3.30 @ 
A> Gee b 30 @ apes ceicasues 100 Ibs. 1.30 @ Ochre, domestic ........ Ih. 01s @ .02%% 
BE. dt-cesceeecesnendssnce Ib ~~ 23 £2 ee. 100 Ibs. 169 @ Gate, oue............. ib. ‘ao & 4 
MD cts 0hsentnstewes~ Ib @ Huber Persian........+e.+. Ib 50 @ Zine imported .......... Ib 22 @ 
115 

















1] INDIA RUBBER WORLD April 1, 1928 
Compounding Ingredients “ ; - -_ “% ene e i. aeeeneiiel 
- t y .- 4b. $0.09 $0.09 
New York Quotations Petrolatum, snow white... Jb. $0.0914 @$0.08 
Aluminum flake (saeks c.1.) .ton Pigmentar cease sesenees . . ‘ 
lc] March 2 1928 Pine oil, steam distilled... gal. 68 @ .70 
isnot ech 74 | ee. rere bbl. 9.65 @ 
Ammenium carbonate powd.. id. - - aa $ ! 1....gal 36 @ 
€ ga 25 @ 

HUMP sc ccccerercccsccers &. Compounding Ingredients—(Continued) ‘ a 47 @ 

Asbestine ton 1 ? NI drat cou edaenis Ib. 814 @ 

Ba t tom 47.54 COE 100 /bs. $0.85 @$1.00 Shellac, orange. .....-ssee * 70 @ 

Baryt ted ton 27.00 @34.00 Er glish,. ec cliffstone 100 /bs. 1.5 a Seared «2... ccccsovcecess 10 @ .14 

as yess rt oe . Quaker ees beee es ton @ Stearic acid, double press’d. r3 4@ .12% 
dry white ton ey WHR. cuccceseoces ton @ TEE. écusaeseanes*ueawe b. 09 @ .15 

ground, off color. .ton Sussex teeaee -ton @ Tar foal rt) . .bbi 

Westmins ter “Brand. .100 Ibs @ . 

No Missouri Witco (c.l.) (fact’y)...ton 2 Solvents 

t rroun n sat p. ck .100 Ibs. 1.00 ? _ T) 

" : a ce Paris W *hite, Eng ene; 100 Ibs. 1.50 Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) gal. 27 > 2 

ot. Lo ton v9 @ Carbon bisulphide (99.9%, 0 @ .06 
of Ib : Ss i 10.81 Ibs. gal.) (drums) .Jb. ° . 

Bas Factice—See Rubber Substitutes io cchleridn(99.7%. 13.28ibs. ’ 

Bla xe, d Ib ,@ Mineral Rubber gal.) (drums).......-. Ib, 7%@ .08 

pulp ton Fluxrite (solid) th (@ Gasoline 

Carbon Black (fact’y) ton $0.00 @52.0 No. 303 

‘y) 37.14 @ 

Aerfloted arr - os @ «412 ay R. ~~ 65 Tankears ntebaeeenn gal. gi4 e 

Compressed ib 7 ? 11! H ydrox arb n, hard .ton @ ee. I 2 1. ce - 27 a 

Uncompressed Ib 07 @ «11 Hydrocarbon, soft ... Son , : Di; a ee 114@ 

: ‘ . Ohmlac Kapak, M. R...... ton 40.00 @90.00 , g il : 

Micronex He oe @ «12 __2 Bere eeee ton 175.4 a Rubberlen ga’, i 

Carrara filler ton Paradura (fact’y) ....... ton 62.50 @6S.00 Rub-S ga > @ 

ong Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.).tom 4 244.4 Solvent naphtha ..........gal. i 

Chalk, precipitated Ib M. R. granulated........ ton $4 Sweet er ce 

“lay, Blue Ridge t Robertson, M. R., solid naphtha gal 5 ; 

ey oe f dg sts a @ (fact’y) . __ eer oe ton 4.00 @ 20.00 ecaieaeiis Was : ! ; : 

Blue Ridge, lig % a M. R. gran. (fact’y)....tom 38.00 @80.00 steam distilled.......-. gal 57 @ «SS 

China ib. 01%@ Setienstetcn ticoaie 

ON i ais ton @ Oils uleanizing Ingredients 

Langford .ton @ Mineral gal. 8 ? Sulphur 

Mineral flour (Florida). .ton Kerosene eer Velvet flour (240 Ib. bbls.) 293 @ 3.50 
ertecti \apeseed . . ~ 100 /bs. x ° 
Perfection ton 2 R vy 
ed oil, distilled.......... 1b, 0O9%@ .10% » 
GUBPER ccccccccocece ton @ Rubber | process gab. i (150 Ib. bags)....100jbs. 2.60 @ 3.15 
OR NE ERROR: gal. Soft rubber (¢.1.)....100/bs. 2.40 @ 2.75 

a - It , : 11 BORD ooscees 100 Jbs. @ 

light-colored db ‘ Rubber Substitutes or Factice Superfine commercial flour 

—_ “ ee ee Ib. 08 @ .14 (210 Ib. bbis.)....100 sbs. 2.55 @ 3.10 

white : Pe ccrentaweneereduent Ib. 8 @ 15 (100 Ib, bags). 100 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.80 

Glue, high grade bh, NS ee ae 1b. 1 @ 1 Tire brand, superfine. 100 /bs 1.90 @ 2.25 

low grade Ib 2 Tube brand, velvet..100/bs. 2.40 @ 2.75 

: es Sof ‘ WHEEL Siparéccudncnneeel Ib @ 

[nfusor cart , Softeners (See also Colors—Antimony) 

Mica, amber (fact’y). --tom 1246 i surg ] 5.00 @ 6.25 Waxes 

Pumice stone, powd lb 02%@ 4 Atlas ‘ 50 @ ' 

ht s > ‘ Come GB a ccccscccscceses ib. 1l @ Beeswax, white, com....... ib 55 @ 

Rotten stone me a 02%@ .04 Cotton oil.. 1b. 10%@ GEN. nkadiseuceeecas Ib. 33 @ .60 

Soap bark Ib 1 ; aN |? era gal. 28 @ .3 ceresine, white........... 1b. 12 @ 

Soapstone ton 2.9 Degras 1d. 334@ 041 montan Magegsaneseeens ib. 074@ 

‘ ‘ 9 > Fluxrite (fluid).........+.. Ib. 0 @ ozokerite, black ........ ib. .27 @ 

Tale, domestic fon 2 Hexalir lt 60 @ ede eee at Ib 28 @ 

French ton 222.00 scetat ; "7 @ 

Pyrax A ton @ Moldrite IE - ; Paraffin 

B son @ Palm oi! (Lagos). 4b 1%4@a@ 122/124 white crude scale./b 03 @ 

3 : Palm oil (Nicer) Ib 8 124/126 white crude scale.Jb 03%@ 

Thermatomic Ib @ Palm oil (Witeo) tb : 120/122 fully refined....th. .0S4%@ 

Velvetex 2. 04 @ .07 Para-flux ; 7 125/127 fully refined.....1b. .06 @ 

WHY WHITE RUBBER DARKENS RUBBER GHOSTS AWE AT SEANCES 

The ( ls me white rubber goods becoming slate Rubber plays, or can play, it is said. a very effective role 
grav or n hen exposed to sunlight, and then re- at spiritistic seances. One of the most bewildering man- 
covering hiteness after removal from such light, ifestations to even critical sitters-in has been the appearance 
was eX] P. G. Nagle at a recent meeting of the in the dark room of a phantom head and face claimed by the 
Institution Rubber Industry in Liverpool He medium to belong to her “control” and to issue from her 
ittributed s sening to the action of the actinic rays body as an ethereal substance or ectoplasm. The mystery 
of the sun « ids sensitive lithopone in the rub- heightened by the spectral figure vaguely answering ques- 
e Incidentally the chairman’s white tennis shoes served tions put to it by the medium at the sitters’ requests. Skep- 

to adorn f not to point a moral. Every afternoon, tical magicians claim that the materialized figures are very 
he said, they became nearly black, but every night they material, in fact, are of rubber, and they point to the fact 
changed k to white again; and he wanted to know the that photographs taken of the ghostly faces show no changes 
reason. Here, it was explained, that not only a certain kind of feature throughout a whole performance, although the 
of lithopone could be blamed but that humidity was an acces- “vision” is supposed to feel emotion and does “speak” 
sorv before the fact. considerably. 

On this occasion Mr. Nagle demonstrated the value of rhe so-called phenomenon, they say, can be duplicated by 
testing with the mercury vapor lamp and Chance’s screen molding such heads somewhat as rubber toy balloons are 
lithopones, zinc and titanium oxides and other pigments for made on wooden balls. A varnished plaster of paris cast 
white rubber goods to make sure that the fillers were sun- is dipped repeatedly into a rubber solution until a pellicle 
proof. The lamp is also used as a “fugitometer” in testing forms of sufficient thickness, an air valve is attached, the 
the fastness of dyes in rubber goods; as an aid in the Geer head is inflated, coated with luminous paint, and touched up 
oven test for rapid artificial aging; and for the examination by an artist until it is quite life-like. The distensible “con- 
of mixed rubbers and finished goods. In a symposium that trol’ collapsed is easily hidden, and when it is called for the 


followed it w held that the darkening of lithopone is due 
to impurities, the c. p. samples that registered a clear violet 
in the having also showed marked resistance to 


change in sunlight. 


spectrun 


rubber head is blown up, a cloth covering is removed, and the 
eerie figure glows awesomely in the darkness. It “talks” 
when held before the medium’s mouth, or through the aid of 
ventriloquism. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
s 
4 y ws 
, / 
M ( | ce tor muddling s é S ( 
s 18.95 « s as compared with 17.75 w | s yea Sales i ate 
| steady rise in Febru was creas eag 1928 
; J 121 the month it re iched 19.0 m . 
sa 24 19.85 cents. Cotton Fabrics 
g ts place the size of last vear’s crop at Ducks, D S Al OSsNAI . (he market on heavy yarn 
12,950,000 bal t 500 pounds Advancing prices will tend t fabrics continues sufficiently active to take up specialty fabri 
x ew crop Che start is not py cto! \dvance in the staple is carrying prices of cloths 
ble ise the season is late and cold and farm work vher lt appears likely that there will be a strong cotton 
- rally backward in starting market during the balan the cotton year, with prices of 
Cort The recent feature of the extra stapl fabrics more in keeping with producing costs than has been the 
cet has be sharp advance in Egyptians. Sakels hav case in recent months. 
been particularly strong. There is no telling to what point the SHEETINGS. The market been fairly brisk and prices firm 
may advance under the notoriously wild Egyptian speculation Following the rise in the price of raw cotton inquiry on standard 
There is no doubt that the recent Egyptian crop is turning out constructions has increased considerably. At the same time sales 
to be smaller tha nticipate d It is also true that the Soudan have been made ot ly in medium size lots for prompt or nearby 
( Il inewhat smaller than anticipated. If delivery. Some mills want an advance over spot prices for future 
Egypt succeeds in raising a normal crop this year there will be deliveries and others will concede a reduction. Prices appear 
ge ot | inch cotton for at least 18 months, therefor« very firm but even with the advance in raw cotton prices it has 
ill a question as to what price will induce holders to sell been difficult to raise the market on gray goods. 
Compared to Egyptians, American staples are now cheap and TrrE Faprics. In the past month conditions have changed 
spinners al taking advantage of this fact. Whether somewhat, apparently due to the drop in the price of crude 
\ in staples will advance or Egyptians decline can not now rubber. Tire manufacturers are slightly hesitant about crowding 
be es On gen principles the latter is the more probable production and there have been some light deferments of tire 
outcom fabric deliveries. Continuance of orders for fabric not already 
ARIZONA ( Arizona Pimas are practically exhausted placed is certain later in the season if prices are stabilized. 
Drills . een nereceeane Tire Fabrics 
38-inch 2.00-yard......yerd $0.17 @ | New York Quotations SQUARE WOVEN 1754-ounce 
40 inch 3 47-yard ee : 4 8 |] Marcl r¢ 1928 Egyptian, karded..... Pound @ 
5 inch 1.52-yard , .224 @ | : sete POM, MGI coe ic cccecc $0.46 @ 
§2-inch 1 3 a — = : 
2-inch 2 20-yard . i ' BUILDER 23/11 
59-inch 1o%8 Osnaburgs Peeler, karded....... pound .46 2 
Ducks 40-inch 2.35-yard .. yard $0.144%@ BUILDER 10/5 
= , = 40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 13% @ — 1 : 
yt me yt Boe $ —_— : 40-inch 3.00-yard ......... lima Peeler, karded.......pound 42 @ 
“ie sosae S Seocee 74e 37-inch 2.42-yard ......... 141g @ . ° y 
sSinch 1.05-yard D. F..... 3373 @ . CORD 23/5/3 
72-inch 16.66-ounce......-- 36 44 @ Egyptian, combed ....pound a 
72-inch 17.21-ounce sess 8@ Raincoat Fabrics Egyotian, karded ......... a@ 
uncmamcat Peeler, karded, lyy-in...... 45 i 
CHA . . 
; COTTON : Boe 
Hose and belting... .pound 114@ me a P ; = CORD 23/4/3 
BeED ccccccccccscccoces 8 ? ombazine 64 x 60....yard 13 i 
Speciale Bombazine 60 x 48 12 @ Peeler, karded........ pound a 
ENN Plaids 60 x 48... 12 @ . - : 
. $3 - h 1.35-yard ord Plaids 48 x 48......-. 114@ CORD 23/3/3 
-ine .35-y re | 8 Surface prints 64 x 60..... 13 @ Peeler, karded........pound 52 @ 
Surface prints 60 x 48..... 12 @ 
Hollands rint cloth 38%-in., 60 x 64. .07%@ CORD 15/3/3 
Peeler, karded........pound 43 
RUBBER TRADE SPECIAL 7 ; . ? 
R. T. 3 A. — Sheetings, 40-inch CORD 13/3/3 
tideoneehene ar 2 ( - ad 
dOinch SN . Bees oe 25 @ 48 x 48, 2.50 yard 124@ .12% Peeler, karded...... - pound 
50-inch einen ieeews 45 @ 48 x 48, 2.85-yard 10% @ 
eee eit 64 x 68, 3.15 yard 12 @ LENO BREAKER 
RED SEAL 56 x 60. 3.60-vard.......... 10 @ 8 
f a ¢ ae at 814 @ -oz. Peeler, karded..pound 46 @ 
RE ov ncesccescovnesne -15%@ 44 x 48, 3.75-yard......--- 08%@ 10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 46 @ 
40-inch 16 4 
SOARED cc cccccccsscccccece 25 CHAFER 
. . + 
GOLD SEAL Sheetings. 36-ine 9.5-oz. Peeler, karded. pound 54. 
, — oe nV, « 48 8, 5.00 yard...... yard 07 @ 12-0oz. Peeler, karded....... 48 @ 
40-i1 No } .20%@ x 48, ° ya : 5 € 
0-i1 No. 30 Reteae 22 @ 40 x 44, 6.15-yard.......- .05%@ 14-oz. Feeler, karded....... 46 @ 
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United States Rubber Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 














Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1927 December, 1927 
MA A ree P s Value P 1s Value 
( 8 81 $ ] 7 $4,817 $ 874.774 
B 82 41,141 477,246 
le g 764 47 17,437,943 $48,657 
G 1 429 6.09 46,14¢ 728,172 
7 87 179,448 11,1 253 2 9,325 
R 4 1 14 9 21,497 ¢ 7,450 
1 4,964 1,0 76,268 $347 624 
e 88 $783,594 12,167,071 $ $51 
R g g g 
R e 4,722 5.4 75,615 
e 124,144 1,406,815 
) $152.164 643,518 $1,871.49 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
Rt M RES 
( $ + 754 5.477 $24,735,488 
Ba i , 47 57,600 
ao" 7 ’) 5 14,776 
Ru 3] 41,769 
I $ $ 4 7 62 714 $25,149,¢ 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
Ma FA 
India R e 
Reclait ; 68 ) $1 $39 
< ( j ) 1,946,111 
FE twe 
Boots Lirs 85.288 191,027 2,074,019 
Shoe air 174,349 158,381 1,709,426 
Canvas ec w“ yer 
soles irs 50,87 262,544 3,289,492 
Rubbe wa bx s 1 
founta S ges. .? er 21.809 13.87 339,254 ) 
1 g irs g 1.18 ) I 
Other druggists bbe t 
dries 5.089 ; 447.102 
Bathing ca ? 67 625 157,67 39,859 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical hard bt 1s $37 t¢ Q 47.201 
Other hard rubber ax S$ ast 8 806=S—C ee 
Tires 
Casings, automobile. number 03.479 2.471.859 506 33,787,390 
Tubes, automobile. .number 133.518 269,860 1,630,917 $99,317 
Other ngs ar es 
number 7,162 21,235 61,070 175,683 
Ss S i < les 
1 r t k mbher 4.02 44 97 1 ? 887 082 
Othere 1 1 2.686 1,764,953 435.639 
Tire cece es 4 1,832,786 
Rub f 809 1.39 428.516 
Belting 738 8, 81¢ 2,681,815 
Hose 7 1.078 2.670.839 
Packing gs 7.823 1.109 c 
Soles eels 568,441 3,434 1,526,263 
Thre 167.500 ) Rg? 1,905,524 
Rut . use 8? 463 56.687 639.414 
Othe be n actures 184.307 2.359.666 
Totals $5.457.085 $68.657,.874 
Rubber toys and balls $13,831 $176,111 
R er |} s ros f RX $81,193 Sé 54 $759,134 


by Customs Districts 








anuary * January, 1928 

Pounds Value 
6,21 ) $ $1,817,185 
87,760,72¢ 27,351,021 
514.3 395,749 
S 703,7 297,214 
1 706,7¢ 22,963 
Oreg 184,8 7.501 
2) 343,631 
Col 43,180 
Totals 27 OR 64 S36 $30,278,444 
* Tr drv hher ¢ ntent 
rl} 
eek 


Mc Alpit 
ittee plans to make it the best congress ever held. 


Comm 


ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS 

the 
Astoria, 
Executive 


Congress will be held in New York ( 
Pennsylvania, Waldorf 
Hotels. The 


Satety 


Annual 


f October 1 to 5, in the 


ity 


lartinique and Commodore 


April 


1, 1928 


Dominion of Canada Rubber Statistics 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


Nine Mon 














ths Ended 


December, 1927 





December, 192 
UN MANUFACTURED lue Px j Value 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc 8,038 40,517,879 $15,063,311 
R er recovered 1.074 768.908 596.882 
R er, powdere and rubber 
gutta percha x 572,09 7,094 5,838,544 48,137 
Balata 7 444 588 2,664 
R ubhe substitutes 2.44] 8.883 89,835 101,658 
Total 6.5 17 $ 5 820.754 $16,112,652 
PARTLY MANUFA k 
iH iy er sheets a s 83 $10,846 17 7 $74,246 
Hard r ‘ $ 41¢ 9,693 
R ” t not cove 1 21.40¢€ 24.873 ; 227 ,3¢ 
lotals 46,489 $36,135 4 8 $311,299 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting $8,093 8 
Hose 12,102 
Packing 4,936 
Boots a shoes pairs 22,422 45,262 l 542 7 
Clothing, including ite 
fed ? 33 372,468 
G es 1,000 12,609 
Hot water ttles ° 4,510 21,205 
Tires lid number 7 64 ) 20,126 
I eumatic number 555 )2 537 229,261 
Tires, tubes number 2,763 33,433 69,043 
Elastic nd and t 137,854 
Mats atting 22,523 
Cement 66,997 
Golf Ils lozen {88 37.525 152,494 
Heels os pair 4,473 752.207 44,807 
Other € inufactures 937,933 
Totals $2,534,125 
lotals, bber orts .. $18,958,076 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 
Nine Months Ended 
December, 1927 December, 1927 
Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
f of For of of For 
Canada _ eign Goods Canada eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
( le and waste rubber..... $25,224 $202,442 
FUMED cucedscunsccveds $25,224 reer 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting ~~ $51,949 $389,2 
Canvas shoes with r ersoles 208,503 909,388 
Boots and shoes ane 211,403 3.20enee =e eee 
Clothing, including water 
canted 651 
voted 51 
Hose 5,850 
Tires sings 1,244,578 ] 
eaitegPo co 215,142 
Soli 9.225 A 
Other be inufactures 71,354 $2,844 $53,805 
Totals $2,058,655 $2,844 $20,167,867 $53,805 
[ ls, € exports. .$2,083,.879 $2,844 $20.370.309 $53,805 
‘ 
London Stocks, January, 1928 
Stocked January 31 
anded Delivered — ~~ 4 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
LONDON for Jan for Jan 1928 1927 1926 
Plantation ..... 10 6.267 66.378 34.785 0.865 
Other grades 2 12 95 127 73 
LIVERPOOL 
Plantation 18 R +2,136 +2,071 +818 
Total tons, London and 
Liverpool ........ 9,53 7,129 68,609 56,983 10,756 
tOfficial returns from the six recognized public warehouses 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES IMPORTED INTO JAPAN 
The following tabie gives the weight and value of tires im- 
ported into Japan the first six months of 1927. A kin equals 1.33 


pounds. 


United States 
Canada 
France 
taly 
Germany 
Belgium 
Great Britain 


Total 


Kin 
1,150,614 
134,552 
32,697 
27,980 
6,978 


Yen 
1,230,058 


1,530,437 
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cS Avvwwals : ; a ave 

Crude Rubber Arrivals at CMaseit 4. By “Jala.” Far Ras 

7 rr . “ | 
. New York as Reported by Importers (swe s. 2 «vs 
2 Littl & Co., In é 

¢ Plantations a M By 
311 en eens Fesruary 26. By “Belfast Maru,” I st . : “ee Mi 
yee FEBRUARY B 4 Cit I East m & & & ( j ‘ R 
137 H. A. Astlett & ( 328 R \ It & | I 2 
664 ( arnt ‘ Rubbe : ( 27 B e & {( I Vl B M 
ASR : ii a ; ; r 4 : - | 
52 eee Kells eb ¥ ie «Oo Rubber ( B lubber & Tra 

Raw P lucts : 3 oe meg ~on " : I “s R e ( *119 
6 Rogers Brown & Crocker B I 1,439! pe | es. 28 Littlejohn & Co., I 11 


3 : sy sis ; ‘om oel xelly, In Paes 1 Marcn 6 By “A : 
H. A. A & 79 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., It a. B og ; 
9 General Rubber C rae aa , pipers’ 


The Meyer & Brown Cory .pkgs. 1,672 Cha ’ . ae iz ! Marcu ¢ By lric, ver 
Poel & Kelly, I ° 592 4 R & 7 o ¢ ie 








~ : Rogers B & ( ker B I 1.071 I K we ri By B Londc MAR By “I vi , ' 
4 Feprvary 15. By “M Far East = Rube bs g Co, I : & I P 
General Ruble Co 5,678 5s, . ly : M By “Pres. M ‘ Kass 
: tc X 5 I 
468 Haldane & ( I : Sie ; ii 1.331 H. A. Astlett & C 10 
609 Fhe Mew & al ws 1,942 tle nsx . ’ i Baird R & Tr ( lt 
,205 : ‘ — ‘ ‘ The Meyer & Brown Corp...... pkgs 1 Bierrie & Ci li 
,12¢ a 2 eh. Sie. s Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc... *407 General Rubber C $64 
261 Raw Products Co..... ‘ ee 275 ‘ iets : Hal jane & Co., Inc "62 
O48 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.. 569 Ferrvary 26. By “Grootendyk,” Amsterdam Hood Rubber | "171 
854 ’ * Littlejohn a 
3 Feprvary 16. By “Newby Hall,” Far East Bierrie & Co., It ves = 61 The Mey Brown ¢ 
997 H. A. Astlett & Co... 314 I vary 27. By “Carmania.” Londor 3 -* In 30) 
307 B Rubber & Trading Co 2¢ Baird Rubber & Tra Co., Inc *4 Charle enn a 
933 Bierrie & Co., In - 45 Poel & Kelly, In =F 


Littlejohn & Co., Inc 56 FERRI 2 B “Atennia” Londos 





125 : RUARY Al . 
| ,07¢ The Meyer & Brown Corp —_ ates Baird R & 7 gz ¢ Inc Ce 1 R er ( 148 
( trles T. Wilson ( lt General R ( + e & C | ) 
r fubber 
7 — B R , , Little & | aes ES ace ; + Ru ber (¢ l 
led . ¢ i x | I 1,32 
Littl & Co I 1 I any 28. B ( O Sate I | CI es T. W ( I 243 





Bierrie & Co fa 


io General Rubber ( 1 
Litt x In 30 ose 2 Haldane & Co., Ir 195 
( s T. Wil Co., It Ir . 2.928 a & Co., Inc 2.665 
The Meye & rown or kos 1 
Fesavary 20. By “Innoko,” Far East wn Corp........-pkgs. 3,212 The Meyer ‘& Brown Cori a 
| & ¢ 1 go wn Cory] pkgs. *5( Poel & Kelly, Inc.. ° 27 
( Rogers Brown & Cr er Bros | 86 


Charles T. Wilson Co., In 1,063 


. sg cker Bros., Inc .. 805 Marcu 8 By “Javanese Prit Far East 
Fesruary 21. By “Hamburg,” Europe ; : . H. A. Astlett & Co...... : ; 65¢ 


The Meyer & Brown Corp. . . pkgs 25l 





> TEBRUARY 29 sy “City o 1ester ir , : 

Littlejohn & Co., Inc.... sauueed 70 i 29. By “City of Chester,” Far Baird Rubber & Trading Co.. Inc....... 83 
: a ie “— : Bierrie & Co., Inc........ Saracen sae oa 11 
FEBRUARY 2 By Aurania ndon , Bierrie & Co., Inc 4 General Rubber Co. iene. se 1,588 
Baird Rubber & Trading ¢ I 67 Hood Rubber Co.......... seseeeese "117  Heod Rubber Co........ . ween *69 
3,805 Zierrie & Co., Inc...... 273 Seelaintes : " 766 Littlej & ¢ In 767 
Bierrie & I Little) hn & ( _ aa 76¢ The M r&B va Core oke 1218 
3.205 Ferprvary 23 By “‘Minnetonka,”’ London The Meyer & Brown Cory pkgs. -) ee rere 412 

3.205 ; , 41 2 =e > ! rs Brown § : r Br ' ) 
¥ Ove Baird Rubber & Trading Inc. . 1,418 Raw Products Co... — én 28 ‘ _ Bre | & Crocker Bros., Inc.. 2,065 
Bierrie & Co., Inc 205 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc "499 ~«C Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc ; 168 

General Rubber Co 631 Fesrvary 29. By “Euryades,” Far East. Marcu 8. By “Manaar,” Far East. 


Femrvary 23. By “President Cleveland,” H. A. Astlett & C _ = a ae 





Far East i Baird Rubber & Trading Co., In Pre 250 Haldane & Co., Inc 0 
aint H. A. Astlett & Co $500 Bierrie & ¢ I Hood Rubber Co......... ees ; *85 
Tons a steam Beast Galles Ca 2075 Littlejohn & Co., Inc........ eer 280 
926 F EGRUAR B President Harrison, = sabes oa eS Se maw THONG Chis nnccecsece ss aake 56 
9,865 Far East Haldane & Co., In 300 = Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.........+. . 197 
73 H. A. Astlett & ¢ 470 Littiejan & | :' 1,712 Marcu 9. By “Caledonian,’’ London. 
2,532 he M B 3 : 


Rubber & Tt 1 ( . I *91 


Marcu 11. By “Krakatau,”’ Far East. 
eS 8 Perret reer 522 

- vee ; ' en Baird Rubber & Trading Co.. It 7 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc. ; . FU Littleioh . ge Ee rere rs 67 
The Mever & Brown Cort pkgs. 2.782 ee -_ . a ’ General Rubber Co.........0.. ae 


— General Rubber Co 2,076 Poel & Kelly, Inc.. we. "106 





1 ss Marcu 1. 3y “City of Guilford,” Far East. Hood Rubber Co...... staee *334 
Poe & Kelly, In sa cate : p= Ge ral Me "ie : ; : se —_ Littlejohn & Co., Inc..... . 1,114 
Raw Products Co......... , 50 cae wrens rSeeemee es 50 The Meyer & Brown Corp.... . pkgs. 915 
.N Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., I 100 Littlejohn & Co., Inc senceescens . 672 The Meyer & Brown Corp...... kes *67 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc... 21 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc...... 109 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., I1 6 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..... eee 277 


Marcu 1. By “London Exchange,” London. 
, ‘ Marcu 11. By “London Mariner,” London. 


1.33 Fepruary 25. By “Stadsdyk,” Far East. 


' etlet C a ... 1,906 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., In 419 oa 
H. A. a tlett & poteday aS 100 Littlejohn & Co., Inc..........66. anew 380 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc ee 299 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., l , [The Meyer & Brown Corp......pkgs. 152 The Meyer & Brown Corp......... pkgs. 127 
on General Rubber Co...... ‘ 4,240 Peet & Reliy, IeGisescccvcsceccecsccecs 519 


: Marcu 12. By “Baltic,” Europe. 
‘ Mat By “Silverbeech,” Far East The Meyer & Brown Corp......... pkgs. 15 

. ee H. A. Astlett & Co... épéeeenes 778 _ <- ne : 

0,477 he Mever & Brown Cory pkgs 899 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc ; 770 ee <! ena — - 
745 oe! Cell ea twee 252 General Rubber Co.. , ae 7,140 Baird Rubber & rading Co., Inc us 9 
no : e : - a ( " ee , 63 Haldane & Co., Inc....... , = 3 182 Charles T. Wilson Co., In poenneee 100 
"457 . —— 733 Hood Rubber Co..... . “e 593 . 3 » “American Shipper,” jon 
45/ Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc... 783 Littleiohn & Co.. Inc...... selenite . Mari r _ American Shipper,” London 
harles T Jilson C as 872 The Meyer & Brown Corp...... pkgs 996 ierrie & Co., Inc...... iédopeeus 225 

: Cees S. eee Se, Oa Poel & Kelly. ine... aeanaesn wa eee i“ 415 General Rubber Co. ...... saeidhacemeac 10.464 
7 Raw Products Co.. stan 556 EO OE Bl BI a oven civtsonece 210 
10,437 *Arrived at Boston. Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc... 1,146 The Meyer & Brown Corp.......--- pkgs. 165 
Arrived at Les Angeles Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 489 Charles T. Wlison Co., Inc..... pees } 


0,058 te Me Bs oc ccodendcbnwes 123 
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United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1928 by Months 


Mar ha I 
1 Matt Miscel 
Gross l 2 Balata  laneous 


1 


of Rubber, Caucho and Balata from the Amazons During 


Medium 
Kile 


3,618,059 


2.803.958 
1,640,826 


29 664,736 


1,369,608 


31,034,344 








